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INFORMATION, PLEAS: 


J. R. Illingworth (d 1915), contributor to Lux 
Mundi, etc. Nearly fifty letters from Charles 
Gore to Mrs Illingworth, covering the period 
1896-1926, have recently been discovered in 
the archives of the Community of the Resur- 
rection, Mirfield; they may be of interest to 
scholars in this field. 

Martin Jarrett-Kerr. 

Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield, West 
Yorkshire WF14 OBN. 

Petty John Del/ Smith (1882-1948); any in- 
formation from relatives, friends or students 
about his life and work; Smith's lettering, his 
teaching methods and the work of the Dorian 
Studio (later the Dorno Workshop) of particu- 
lar interest. 

John Shaw. 

53 Victoria Avenue, Leeds LS9 9DL. 

George Cecil Ives (1867-1950): any informa- 
tion, particularly concerning letters to and 
from Ives, and reminiscences. 

Charles Nafus. 

Department of Radio-Television-FUm, Austin Com- 
munity College, Box 2285, Austin, Texas 78768. 


First World War Survivors: contact sought with 
surviving servicemen of the First World War or 
with those with civilian recollections; letters, 
diaries, etc also sought; for a vernacular history 
of the First World War. 

Lyn MacDonald. 

do Michael Joseph Ltd, 44 Bedford Square, London 
WC1. 

Poems on the Restoration: any poems or 
copies, written or published between May 1660 
and May 1661 not to be found in standard 
collections; any contemporary responses to 
these poems in unpublished diaries, memoirs, 
letter-books, journals etc. 

Gerald M. Maclean. 

Department of English, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan 48202. 

Sylvia Plath (1932-63): letters, manuscripts, 
photographs, reminiscences, anecdotes or 
background information; for a biography. 
Lewis B. Sckolnick. 

Levered, Massachusetts 01054, USA. 


Beryl de Zoete : personal recollections, corres- 
pondence, comments on her writing about 
South-east Asian dance; for a memoir. 

Marian Ury. 

Comparative Literature Program, University of 
California, Davis, California 95616, USA. 

Charles Tiffin, architect: b England, 1833; 
worked with John Edward Watson of Ncweas- 
tle-upon-Tyne; emigrated to Australia, early 
1850s; appointed Colonial Architect in Bris- 
bane, 1860; any information at all; for a 
research project. 

Paul Jollu. 

Queensland College of Art, PO Box 84, Morning- 
side, Brisbane 4171, Australia. 

Sir William Russell Flint : access sought for 
photographic purposes to the early signed 
prints such as “Phillida”, "The Guardian", 
"Eve- with her Net" etc, or any pre-1939 
publications; for a book in preparation. 

K. S. Gardner. 

Michael Stewart Fine Art Ltd, Somerset Square, 
Nailsea, Bristol BS19 2EX. 


Charles Eliot Norton ( 1827-1908): informal 
about any unpublished material relaZ , 
Norton beyond that at Harvard' ^ 
Library of Congress, for a biography 
James Turner. 

University of Mnssachusctts-Boston, Harbor rw 
pus, Boston, Massachusetts 02125. ^ 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones (1833-98): location 
autograph letters, together with number of 
letters and recipients in any particular codec 
non; for a collected edition of Burne-Jones's 
letters currently being prepared by Christ- 
opher Ncwitll and Bill Waters. 

Christopher Ncwnll. 

49 Gibson Square, London Nl ORA. 

C. J. P. Muffington-Smee (1879-1976), retired 
cavalry officer and traveller in Central Aria, 
particularly Mongolia: letters and other mate- 
rial, especially sketches and maps; fot a 
biography. 

Raymond Crawford. 

Department of Geology. University of Canterbuiy, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 
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New Books- — 

A DICTIONARY OF BDWAR 
DIAN BIOGRAPHY. Volume*! 


DIAN BIOGRAPHY. Volume** 
for Dorset A Wilts now 
available. For details write 
to: Pdir Ball Boakiallar, 34 
Candlomnker Row. Edin- 
burgh. EH* 3QE (03 1 -330- 
2I9B). L.13B 

ANNA ADAMli Brother Fox 
and Other Relatives (poems) 
£1 .93. Mid NAG Publication*, 
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by NEW PUBLISHERS 

II you ftava written a book of any 
description tfiat you would Iks to havs 
pubttahed, ploaas sand full etoalla to: 
Tha Book Guild Ltd. (DapL L83) 

- 221 High BL, Law**, Suaaex 
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Two year contract 
including a modest living 
allowance and flights. 
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TLS Crossword No 16 

A prize of £10 is offered for the first correct solution opened on 
January 6. Answers should be addressed to TLS Crouwid, 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EClM 4BX. Sixty entries 
were received for Crossword No 15; the first correct one opened 
was submitted by Dr Robert Green, English Departing, 
University of Swaziland, P/Bag Kwaluseni, Swaziland. 
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The character of character in fiction 

Turgenev’s letters 

Marxism, the self-refuting world-view 

Tom Paulin: ‘Literacy and the Survival of Humanism’ 
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Sfilrley Robin Letwin 

UlUCHHOCHMAN 

^ Test of Character: From the Victorian 
fjovcl 10 (he Modern 

Asociated University Presses. £18.50. 

0838631 223 

ftridea of character has fallen nn hard limes. 
Qjiicsand novelists feel free to dispense with 
^ j/ serious people hear that n man is n liar, 
ihcjwn’l examine his character hut deplore 
*tk social pressures that deform human 
ptotoune in modern industrial society”, or 
■die repression of his libidinous drive”. 

’ Hie most uncompromising version of the 
^ jsdiin of character has appeared in France. 

I Alain Robbe-Grillet has dismissed the novel 
iith characters as the peculiar product of a 
1 pat%ige devoted to the “apogee of the rndi- 
lidiaf and therefore a thing of the post. The 
kiop that inhabit his own novels have no 
unesbecBUse^shesays, they have “neithera 
mure nor an identity” and inhabit a world 
itab "obliterates itself as it goes along”. Any- 
ifeg can therefore mean anything and the 
Kuid Is purged of the meanings that pollute 
tnditioaal art. That is how, Robbe-Grillet 
rant us, the new art accomplishes its mission 
b berate its audience for it shows them that 
ikf need not be encumbered by inherited 
ihaud are free to remake the world just as 
iky please, 

ia England, the antipathy to character has 
ubo a different turn. Wilson Knight de- 
wowd the concern with character in 
Shakespeare’s plays as a refusal to dig below 
ikaface "to reveal that burning core of men- 
tri or spiritual reality from which each play 
; ^ it* nature and meaning”. The English 
I inoccupation with “the creative personality”, 

| ^ oterged, has not only made criticism 
: prb but has also rendered the country as a 
. ™e, ia sharp contrast to Germany, “spir- 

1 ^wnhued and imaginatively febrile". A 
ra sweeping but more influential attack on 
***jwith character was taught by F. R. 

condemned the English critical 
deals merely “in the creation of 
for being “innocent of any adult 
w *° 0 f P°tot and relevance in art”. This 
£!! ent ^ eavi8 any more than Wilson 

2 7 ° m discussing characters with great 

meant that he regarded charac- 
. symbols of qualities being deriounced or 
admired the characters in Hard 
kT* 1156 they were spokesmen of Dlck- 
°^° evils of Utilitarianism and 


jOJfable challenge ' to this tendency 
feat* ® a yicy's Characters of Love. 

^ Attested that “perhaps the time has 
'tw ^rtelves whether the qtiery, 
r 4 Tm{ y oWldren had Lady Macbeth?* is 
baiL-?- absurd: as it sounds”. But there 
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flis (he J? ™ 8 h to fake up his challenge. ■ 

b ^djeome and refreshingto find 

i defended by Baruch 

l. flail' * of Character. His argu- ■ 

! I^aSr T 515 ?^ - ^ llie i® 8ue fr 001 a sur “ 

>H^J that the P ortra y fll of character . ' 

P re *eht in modern novejs . ; 

\ RSlil^^n e«6rta. V? s : 
: the yjctoriaiji idea of character to 

an, idea of a fixed . 

! fetftd k,:? -: -W a ys jtself in choice and is 1 
^iood u Ih Victorian fiction, 
he says, With being 
"finished”, as opposed ; 

« vessel 
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she refused to question “the moral principles 
on which the individual and community oper- 
ate”, and held the individual “wholly and 
solely responsible for his fate”. Although she 
showed Middleman* to be “a swamp” bound 
to destroy a man like Lydgate, she still blamed 
Lydgate’s failure entirely on himself. This in- 
nbility to admit the truth, to scrutinize the 
“pressures" under which the superego suffers, 
led Victorian novelists to draw distorted, 
“flattened" figures who are permitted only 
“the most limited range of fantasies and im- 
pulses". Because they dared not probe the 
"dreads and desires”, the “incestuous and 
aggressive wishes”, the sexual fantasies and 
impulses which constitute Teal “inner life" of 
bunion beings, Victorian novelists showed only 
the “social masks" of people and nothing of the 
rebel who remains alive enough to assert him- 
self against "communal values". 

TTie inadequacy of Victorian novelists is 
seen by Hochman as a product of their social 
conditions, of the “perpetual and inexplicable 
self-transformation” of Victorian society 
which destroyed consensus and coherence. 
This drove the novelists, on the one hand, to 
try to provide “a fictive construct within which 
the appearance of coherence, if not of com- 
munity, provides a surrogate for something 
unattainable in the real world”, and on the 
other hand, to join the effort to maintain the 
peculiarly repressive moral code that was im- 
posed by bourgeois society to insure the “sub- 
ordination of individual need” to productivity 
and utility. 

We reach the heart of the matter when 
Hochman turns to the “modernists”, Law- 
rence, Joyce, and Woolf, who, unlike the Vic- 
torians, “strive to go below the surface of 
choice”. Here we learn that the modernists 
have outdone the Victorians because, for all 
their disputes with Freud and his disdples, they 
shared “a view that is akin to the psychoanaly- 
tic concept of the self’ . They assumed that the 
habitual “structure of behaviour" in indi- 
viduals is “imposed upon or emerges from the 
play of underlying predilections and im- 
pulses”; like Freud, they are chiefly interested 
in the unconscious and see childhood as a 
“realm of dread, desire, and potential destruc- 
tiveneBB" which is the source of all adult diffi- 
culties. 

Liberation from the illusion that there bto 
“ firm values and forms towards which the self 
can strive and through which it can realize 
itself’ made possible the now outlook. Since it 
could no longer bo supposed that anything 
other than selfhood could be truly known, 
modernist writers began devoting themselves 
to exploring selfhood. But instead of dwelling 
on “the struggle with conscience" or “the con- 
cern with ambition" that animates much of 
Victorian fiction, they tried to penetrate beyond 
"the seemingly solid social and moral surface of 
tiie self to the essences that underlie them" in 
order to reveal "the energy that 
thrashes' within the cages” of individual selves. 
Because they refused to impose upon the indi- 
vidual’s experience “a falsifying order of 
causes and consequences", they abandoned 
"the tight framework of the artfully plotted . 
story” ia the traditional novel. That fc why -: 
and not vice versa. - Hamman J wiafy, , tbe tood- : ; 
'-oirhists developed, ri&w tec hn [qu es whiCn eti-;;. 
abfed them to reveal “the shifting surfaces of 
personality", “the flux of sensibility and the 
elusive ness of the self’, never noticed by the 
Victorians because they, were obsessed with 
“the literal glare of a simple single identify". ! 

' Although Hochman finds U difficult to tnake 
his setierne fit some novelists who are dtfono- 
logically "modernist”, such as James, Comad !■; 
arid Miter,: he has pointed to,a fundamental, 
distinction between two.sorts, of literature. His * 
analysis of modernist ndvels can certhiiily h$Ip 
readers to Sad their way. through them. But he, 
has pot properly identified the distinction that 
he has recognized bet^tise;he is cdmmltteq tp a. 
“psychoanalytic” view of human beings- 'Hus , 
has led him to ignore in the Victorian novels, . 

though hedUctiSsesthemwithgreatcaiu^what 

other sorts offshore have 

tial Why Lydgate -chose a willesj , 


such questions become irrelevant from Hoch- | 
man’s point of view. He generalizes about 
English Victorian writers without disti nguishing 
between Emity Bronte, whome he considers at 
length, and Trollope or Elizabeth Gaskeli. 
whom he does not mention. And he lumps En- 
glish, French, and Russian writers of the same 
period together as if Stendhal, Eliot and Tolstoy 
all thought alike. The modems suffer as well. 
Even readers who might not be outraged by the 
coupling of Virginia Woolf with Lawrence may 
feel that something significant has been over- 
looked. 

His psychoanalytic view also involves Hoch- 
man in contradictions. He tells us that the un- 
deformed individual of modernist novels is “all 
instinct and impulse” because he has torn him- 
self free from the “mechanical" restraints of 
social life. Yet he feels obliged to acknowledge 
that “without consciousness nothing is possi- 
ble” and that “consciousness qualifies” instinct 
and nature. Sometimes he says that choice, 
being the mere “surface" or “mask” of self- 
hood, is of no importance, but at other times he 
declares that though “the grounds and direc- 
tion of moral choice” in modem novels are 
different from the Victorian ones, “choice it- 
self is no less decisive". He charges the Victo- 
rians with thinking- wrongly - that character is 
fixed, and then tells us that the modernists try 
to reveal “the essence” of selfhood, which 
would seem to be unchanging. Although he 
emphasizes throughout that the modernist self 
is frill of movement and vitality, he speaks of 
the self as if it were an inert substance being 
pounded by external forces. We are told that 
the seif is “decanted” into “objectified rela- 
tionships”, that it suffers “pressures” and “re- 
leases", is “dissipated", “negated” and “de- 
formed”, “assaulted” by rage and desire and 
“tom” between contradictory impulses. What 
never appears is a conception of the human 
individual as an agent of understanding, en- I 
gaged in making sense of himself and the world , 
that is to say, an intelligent being. 

This is the kind o£ self that English Victorian . 
novelists did believe in. And that is why, as 
Hochman candidly acknowledges but cannot 
adequately account for, their novels still have a 
peculiar vitality and interest even for readers 
brought up on Freud. It also explains why ' 
Victorian novelists regarded the words and ac- 
tions of people not as a mere "surface” cover- 
ing another deeper reality, but as the only real- 
ity of the human world. In this picture, words 
and actions are inseparable from the selfhood 
of human beings because words and actions are 
shaped by a consciousness which’ is not just a 
succession of random images and desires as in 
Hochmante picture, but an elaborately orga- 
nized network of memories, beliefs, habits and 
.dispositions. In other words, a personal con- 
sciousness Is understood to have a .distinctive 
ordering and this Is what constitutes a “char- 
acter". . 

This sort of character bears no resemblance • 
to a fixed pattern made for all time by the mark 
of a stamp. Oo the contrary, whereas Hoch- 
man’s “psychoanalytic” view reduces human 
beings to Instances of a universal system Of 
impulses and fantasies which vary only by 
being more or less satisfied o^ repressed, in the 
yfon fon vjeycnpsfynt bhatige ifi intrinsic to a 
■ chartte and- no two characters can be identi- 
cal. Changes in a character continue as long as 
there Is fife because a human being cannot 
avoid constantly responding tb his experience. 
But the changes need not disrupt the estab- 
lished identify of. the character because Ibis 
memories,' beliefs, habits and dispositions sit in 
conclave to assign each judgment to its right- 
ful place. and so connect the pew. with the old. ; 
That Is, Why the Victorians assume that One. 
cannot talk about character without , talking 
about choice- . ! - i ;!. •’ ■ 

v It is not immobility that maintains a charac- 
ter, but stability. And stability is displayed , not 
in adherence to a catechism, but in the steadi- 
ness of the kinds of reasons add reasoning that 
enter Iqto the choices of interpretations arid 
responses^ In short, what constitutes a charac- . 
ter Is not the doing of this or that but a manner 
of moving about in the world, which is com-: 
patibfe with a great variety of changing per- 1 
formances. Nor is anything like universal 
agreement .on/ 1 values” postulated by this idea*’ 
of qbhracter. It postulates rather that the only 
thing^ven fpr ^ humin being is his capacity to 
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A Dictionary of 
Marxist Thought 

Edited by TOM BOTTOMORE 

Editorial Board: Laurence 
Harris, V.G. Kiernan, Ralph 
Miliband 

A clear and scholarly guide both 
to the basic concepts of Marxism 
and to the individuals and schools 
of thought whose work has formed 
the body of Marxist ideas since 
Marx's day. The articles, written by 
an international team of some 80 
scholars, are often extensive and 
are fully referenced to the writings 
of Marx and Engels. 

602 pages, £27.50 (0 631 12552 2 ) 

Marx and Engels 

A Conceptual Concordance 

GfeRARD BEKERMAN 

The idea behind this new reference 
book Is as simple as the book will 
be useful. Qgrard Bekerman has 
isolated the centra! terms and 
ideas in Marxist thought and 
illustrated these with key passages 
from the entire corpus of the 
writings of Marx and Engelsr 
enabling the reader to discover 
what they wrote separately or 
jointly on various topics. 

I 240 pages, £22.50 (0 63t i30H X) 

Nations and 
Nationalism 

ERNEST GELLWER 

better explanation than anyone 
else has yet offered of why 
nationalism is such a prominent . 
principle of political legitimacy 
today. Nations and Nationalism is a 
terse and forceful work . . . the 
product of great intellectual 
energy and an impressive range of 
knowledge!*. 

Times Literary Supplement 
160 pages, .hardback £12.50 

(0 631.12992 8) • 

paperback £4.95 (0 631 13088 9) 

The City of 
Capital 

London’s Role as a Financial 
Centre 

JERRY COAKLEY and 
LAURENCE HARRIS 

Jhis book explains the workings of 
;the.Gity airi4 its InflUencdi.The ! . 

, authors consider Its relation to the 
iworld eco horny and to Britain, and 
■ dissect the eriormpus and rapid 
changes which it' had Undergone. 
They conclude that the City has 
too much powers that It can and 
does exert unacceptable pressure 
on elected governments-— ■ and 
suggest measures to increase 
accountability and restore order 
before it is too late. 

250 pages, hardback £ 1 7.00 

(0 631 12805 0) ' ■ 

paperback £6.50 (0 631 13363 1). 
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Doing it with style 



make of his experience what he chooses. This 
capacity is developed by teaming, for which 
the materials and teachers are provided by his 
life among other men, among which he can 
choose as in all else. Instead of being “fixed’ 1 
and “finished”, an adult is what he learns to be 
and he necessarily continues to learn as long as 
he lives. 

The reason why Victorian novelists did not 
occupy themselves with the violence, fantasies 
and conflicts that are for Hochman the essence 
of human life is that they had a wholly different 
understanding of human beings. There is 
plenty of evidence that Victorian writers were 
aware that such experiences were possible, and 
It is not inconceivable that a Victorian sort of 
character should understand himself in mod’ 
emisl terms as a bundle of repressed ‘‘inces- 
tuous and aggressive wishes". What disting- 
uishes him from the modernist character is that 
he need not necessarily do so; he may also 
understand himself in any number of other, far 
more complicated ways and therefore find the 
modernist preoccupations nothing short of 
bizarre. 

Far from having "deep roots in the Christian 
and classical tradition" as Hochman believes, 
his view of character wholly repudiates that 
tradition by identifying the “inner life" of hu- 
man beings not with any kind of understanding 
but with a conflict between violent impulses 
and repression. This is what makes conformity 
or rebellion the only alternative and leads 
Hochman to conclude that truly vital charac- 
ters must be rebels. For Victorian characters, 
however, rebellion is only one among many 
possibilities because it is not for them the only 
way in which they can display their energy and 
individuality. They can not only choose to be 
indifferent to Hochman's necessities, but can 
also accept being part or a community without 
feeling repressed and can observe communal 
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RICHARD A. LAN HAM 
Literacy and the Survival of Humanism 
)88pp. Yale University Press. £15.95. 
0300029683 

Students of English at American universities 
must sign up for a course in basic composition, 
and those undergraduates who find writing 
especially difficult often have their stylistic 
problems diagnosed and treated at a special 
“writing center". Richard Lanham is Execu- 
tive Director of the Writing Program at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, and in 
his collection of essays he examines the “liter- 
acy crisis" which - some academics argue - 
now afflicts education in the United States. 
Although Mr Lanham 's prose is sometimes 
raspy with that spirit of entrepreneurial capi- 
talism and relentless empire- building which is 
such a marked feature of the American 
academy, his libertarian attitude to language 
can be inspiring. Lanham has a Joycean love of 
style and formal artifice, and he knows that 
patterned prose is a protean, self-delighting 
phenomenon which is altogether different 
from the simple instrument of reason and pur- 
pose. Thus he attacks the “reigning ortho- 
doxy" in composition theory which obeys 
Orwell's insistence that good prose should re- 
semble a window-pane, though he bizarrely 
believes that Dryden’s rather diffuse prose is 
everywhere regarded as a platonic model of the 
“middle style". Enthusiastically, but with little 
illustration, he argues that a fruity and rhetor- 
ical “opaque" prose is superior to a “trans- 
parent” style. 

Lanham is opposed to what he terms the 
“Clarity-Brevity-Sincerity, or C-B-S, theory 
of composition" and he argues that this mis- 


. '■ ^^regulations without giving up their personality . guided theory springs from a moralistic atti- p 
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not accept without falling into contradiction, 
that human beings can both value their inde- . 
pendence and their individuality and accept 
their dependence on theit life among other 
men. 

Mr Hochman’s commitment to the; 
psychoanalytic view is not, however, unqual- 
ified. Indeed his book is designed, he says, to 
oppose the disdain of character and moral . 
questions in post-modernist writers and critics. 

• And he has succeeded in this, although hot 
quite in the way that he expected, by spelling 
out the implications of denying that human 
beings are capable and desirous of understand- 
ing themselves and their world in Borne coher- 
ent fashion. As a result, his book offers an 
unusual opportunity to reconsider some of the 
idols of the market-place. 


polarity is enforced between a prose which 
aims at normative clarity and appears apodeic- 
tic, and those styles which pursue sophistical, 
ornamental strategies. By dismissing rhetoric 
as artificial and insincere, orthodox composi- 
tion teachers fall to perceive that a clear style is 
similarly artificial because it is still a recogniz* 

. able manner - le, only one among many possi- 
ble styles. Such teachers are prisoners of clarity 
who believe that our- behaviour is “purpose- 
fully motivated” and so they pass by “the 
spontaneous fountain of play which makes us 
bubble”. 

For Lanham, there Is a middle ground be- 
tween these two “reductive” extremes of pur- 
pose and play, and to discover it we must move 
from the ornamental garden to the cocktail-bat 
or the kitchen: 


Reading 


ToKP • 

You’ve lost your library ticket, so you write. 


Now when we judge behaviour in ihe middle, wc are 
always intuitively tasting for how much of each ex- 
treme went into the mix. Stylistic self-consciousncss 
separates out again these extremes which we have 
carefully folded in, and such separation does not 
flaiter our high-mindedness, an attribute we would 
prefer to keep fuzzily splendid in the Arnoldian 
manner. 

Much of Literacy and the Survival of Human- 
ism unfortunately adopts this gourmundizing 
approach and the effect is often like listening to 
an ecstatic chef who believes he cun feed the 
five thousand on a single omelette have use. 

Although the best of contemporary Amer- 
ican prose sometimes has n zappy elegance, a 
surf-rider’s grace and poise, Lanhnm’s hector- 
ing informality and his fondness for clinching 
metaphors drawn from biology, cybernetics 
and high finance, can make him sound like 
Faustus letting rip on a word processor. He 
doesn’t so much argue a case for a definite and 
elaborate idea as perform characteristically 
Californian turns on the subject of language. 
He exults in the mighty populist vigour of 
American linguistic usage, but his hedonistic 
yawp often modulates into mere sunny man- 
agerial blague about cassettes and videos, 
crises and curricula. He veers wildly between 
the canny practicalities of “humanist engineer- 
ing" and the soda-fountains of self-delight. 
Worried by an over-purposive attitude of life 
and prose style, he suggests that the opaque 
styles set up a “cybernetic circuit which de- 
flates our sublimities and returns them to 
play". They help us skip free from the boring 
tyranny of “normative reality”. 

Inevitably, then, Lanham is opposed to “the 
tedium of canonical texts” in literary studies 
and to that prescriptive attitude to language 
which is found in most usage dictionaries. 
Wittily, he argues that dictionaries such as 
Fowler’s Modem English Usage represent 
“condemnatory histories of verbal play", and 
he insists that: 

Communicating concepts la the least of human pur- 
ptipot, tnoat of the’ time. Communicating attitudes Is 
far more important, and just playing with words, 
staving off boredom, perhaps equally so. Slang will 
perpetually renew Itself just because we need to play 
with words, to enjoy them. 

Although this may sound like psychobabble in 
the classroom, it’s obviously true that we all 
play games with language when we talk, and 
this signifies a delight in word, phrase, ca- 
dence, for tfieir own sweet sakes. Even where 
It tends to domineering monologue, conversa- 
tion can be one of the baroque arts - fanciful, 
parodic, spontaneous, often wildly iuventivc 
and extreme. Lanham rightly argues that It is 
love of ornament and play which keeps lan- 
guage interesting Rnd us interested in it. He 
therefore attacks those custodians of linguistic 
correctness who become savagely angry at the 
misuse of “hopefully", and he also identifies an 
Intolerance of linguistic solecism with social 
snobbery. Despite the notorious and always 
amusing UfNon-U issue which he cites as ex- 
ample, this identification seems to me mis- 
taken. Fowler's attitude to usage is undoubted- 
ly conservative, ;patridan, and sometimes ris- 
ibly patriotic, but fiiere is no necessary connec- 
tion, between a reactionary dlitisra and a dis- 
like, say , of certain muggy soeialist prose styles 
- a dislike which must depend on Ideas' of de- 
corum, correctness and stylistic beauty. There 
.Uaj^lurely^ 

Well aid .Wug a socialist,, even though some 
.puritan literary critics scrawl as if there is and 
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here (my current favourite is the lovely 
nm, “spend a night, not a fortune", whfew 
commends a cheap motel chain). LanW 
tolerance makes him insist that: 

Clarity, if in one way Ihc end of language, Uak 
end in another way, the death of language. Qu« 
and error and chnncc and play grow up tateS 
There arc none of these in the “usage" viewofln, 
gunge; and there Is no fun, and no generally eftht L 

ll is certainly tree that language lives 
iously and discovers words often by spUtib 
mul .splanching and passing freakish sports i 
as fertile originals. Neologisms frequently^ 
vance consciousness and make language a* 
society at least feel a shade freer than befon 
The essential pedagogic problem, howem, 
is this: can the teacher put fun intocomposita 
and help to roll back the tide of illiteracy! 
Lanham refuses to be prescriptive became bt 
is against canonical texts and believer ihi 
"rhetorical orientation, unlike a Platonic oot 
cannot be imposed from above. It has to grot 
from the needs of ordinary daily behaviour.' 
Here he comes close to Colin MacCabe’iviji 
(New Statesman, September 9, 19B3) that lit- 
eracy is no longer held in much esteembytbc 
younger generation and that teachers ougbtto 
recognize that writing has ceased tooccupyik 
central place in our culture “which it hasbeid 
since the Renaissance". I am sceptical abotf 
MacCabe’s evasive pedagogical loJotim 
(“post-literacy" is a fashionable phrase is Brit- 
ish education just now), but it is undoubted 
true that one symptom of economic and pos- 
imperial decline is a skewed and fragmented 
cultural memory. 

Although Lanham is addressing an optimis- 
tic and very wealthy society, he res unite 
MacCabe in a paucity of constructive idea. Ht 
wants to give students “a compass and saw of 
direction”, to let them parody "all todsd 
prose", and to instal computers which w 
relieve instructors of the tedium ofpointing® 1 
the more predictable stylistic errors. Dapo 
the thinness of these recommendarioj, w® 
alive to the problems of teaching 
multi-racial society and to the 
suffering which mistaken pedagogies** 
to: . . 

A chronic shortage of public money 
make all this (ie, the literacy trijj "P* 
schools will get less money to cope wj 
crisis even as a society short of «*d«dioa« 
will create yet more social problems ^ 
It all makes for a vicious downward 
intensify middle-class flight 
further demoralize the now-majority ' 

The parallel with Britain Is 
Lanhnm’s diagnosis reminds me ^ 

passioned open letter which rw*®- 
addressed to Atlcnde during the 1^’^ 
identinl campaign, in that letto , - ^ 

claimed; "First, we 
Wc do not want to continue JJ 
people that can't read. VMw 1 
the shame, the ignominy, of a 
rized past.” An Responsible ^ 

pedagogy will help to enriave ^ 

as surely as poor educational^ 
when it can be taught, ,Mr 
only a form of freedom and 
pieans of achieving ;frecdom. 

• knows this and attempts appM n 

though in a manner that. at 
■ • * P rimly energ etic and amb tlo 


Richard Wollheim 
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deserves our serious, iL«mw^ 
attention. . 

• Two recent additions, to ^ 

. ; cents series are 

Easthope (182pp- 
Narrative 

- 74220 3)'. The General Editor 

. '.Terence Hawkes. pOtK 
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. ■ of the .assumption^ and pres P ^d#i 
1 support the Hter^i^P^^W^ 
- tiorial form has P 1 ^ Wjjfc 
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Lanham ha^ little concept of writing well - 
let alone of 'being pardoned for , it - and his 
attitude, to usage -iq Bometitnes insensitively 
■ ' permissive, fie Is prepaired to tolerate “disin- 
terested” as a synonym for '‘uninterested” and 
. so fails to perceive that language and culture - 
espedally Epglish culture T would be signjfi- 
«intty impoverished by . merging the two 
words. . fie, applauds ^splanch *. (realtorese for 
• “split-level ranch”) and this represents , a tiny 
enrichmept of American English, ’6r,’gt least of 
. ope spcciah^d^jargon vritWn the .laijguage. 
. But. he tend^;. fo.be ntipating in.his en- 

*' ' ’ * " * ' v ’ ' ’ " ' ' ' sored” ; $s a nice, 

JlUglyapdotiose 
„ rirtqe^ Mohnjd when 
ifislngV ^ ’pWy with 
: ’ i.as muqb gpod as 
Ipt0eite : examples 


jmOS DUTTON (Editor) 

The Forger’s Art: Forgery and the Philosophy 
of Art. 

276 pp. University of California Press. £19. 
0520043413 

The appearance of this anthology is a recogni- 
goQofthe prominence that the topic of forgery 
bu squired within aesthetics in the last fifteen 
pais or so, ever since, in his justly celebrated 
impugn of Art, Nelson Goodman brought 
to the tore two problems in which forgery 
figmed. Goodman’s achievement was that he 
used these two problems to focus upon deeper, 
underlying concerns. The Forger's Art, which 
includes the relevant chapter from Languages 
ojArt, can be regarded as a report, an interim 
report, on the discussion that Goodman initi- 
ated. There is no point in going to this 
snlbology for what one contributor implaus- 
ibly calls “a unified and systematic theory of 
forgeries”. 

The first of Goodman's problems is that of 
Iheso^alled “perfect forgery”. Given a work 
of ut and & hitherto indiscernible copy of it, 
can there be an aesthetic difference between 
Ibetn? More particularly, can there be an aes- 
thetic difference between them for the person 
who cannot as yet tell them apart? Goodman's 
rawer to this question is, Yes. The second of 
Gpodman’s problems he expresses in terms of 
forgeability rather than forgery, and the ques- 
tion that he raises is whether there are works of 
ut that are not even in principle susceptible to 
forgery. Arethcre, in other words, works of art 
mefa that anything that sufficiently resembles 
ooe of them to be considered a forgery of it is 
wesarily just another instance of it? Good- 
nait answer to this question too is, Yes. 

Ibe first of the problems raises in effect the 
broeof the distinctively aesthetic properties of 
Irak of ait, and whether these must be per- 
tyrible, This is a traditional issue, and, if there 
tans out to be an aesthetic difference between 
lWf k of ait and a perfect forgery, then, sipce 
■ jttnnot be a perceptible difference, works 
wufmust have aesthetically relevant features 
not open to perception. What the 
J 8 ®* of Goodman’s problems raises is the 
Which has a more recent history, of the 
wens of identity for works of art like novels, 
2*1 amj pieces of music - and the Contrast 
2*ould be with paintings or carved sculp- 
cannot be Identified with persist- 
Umydcal objects, and whether these criteria 
™ b# expressed solely in terms of manifest or 


structural properties. If they can be, forgeabil- 
ity of such works would not be possible, for any 
attempt to produce a new type that replicated 
in a deceiving fashion some type that already 
exists could only result in the production of a 
new token of the existing type. 

It was an elegant idea of Goodman’s to use 
the topic of forgery to formulate both these 
two seemingly disparate issues, and what en- 
abled him to do so is the close connection 
between forgery and history of production. It is 
if and only if something has essentially a history 
of production that it can be forged. Why 
forgery can be used to cast light both on the 
aesthetically relevant properties of works of art 
that are particulars and on the criteria of identi- 
ty for works of art that are types is because 
what we most want to know in each case is 
whether they include history of production. 
Goodman's formulations allow him then a neat 
way of saying that history of production is 
essential to the nature of a painting but 
irrelevant to the nature of a novel: in point of 
fact, Goodman thinks, as far as I can see, that 
novels and suchlike works of sit don't have 
histories of production - they are timeless en- 
tities. 

What 77ie Forger’s Art makes dear is that 
there remains within aesthetics a powerful 
tradition on which Goodman’s arguments - 
quite apart from what one thinks of their effica- 
cy-are destined to make only a muffled im- 
pact. This is the tradition that sharply disting- 
uishes aesthetic from (merely) artistic issues, so 
that in its eyes to establish for some property of 
a work of art - as, say, Goodman does for a 


painting's history of production - that it is vital 
for the understanding of that work doesn’t 
make this property aesthetically relevant: it 
makes it only artistically relevant. Within this 
tradition the only thing that makes a property 
aesthetically relevant on this view is the 
.contribution it can make to what is called an 
“aesthetic experience” of the work. An aesthe- 
tic experience is a special kind of experience, 
which can be focused on nature as well as on 
art, which dispenses with prior knowledge, 
which is indifferent to how the work came into 
being, which concentrates on appearances, and 
which is said to produce an intense pleasure of 
a contemplative kind. In the present volume 
this tradition is represented by Alfred Lessing, 
Jack Meiland, Monroe Beardsley, and (in a 
modified form) Michael Wreen. 

If, .however, the issue between Goodman 
and this older tradition does not seem to admit 
of any straightforward resolution, it is also true 
that the aesthetic tradition presupposes a clear 
distinction between what is and what is not 
perceptible, and this assumption Goodman's 
general reasoning does much to undermine. 
For what Goodman emphasizes, and surely 
rightly, is the relativity of perception to prior 
cognition. What we can see depends upon what 
we believe about what we are looking at. The 
implications of this reasoning are not pursued 
in The Forger’s Art. 

It is highly arguable that anyone who is con- 
vinced by Goodman’s view of the perfect 
forgery case and is wiling to concede that a 
painting’s history of production is essential to 
its nature would wish, contra Goodman, to 
generalize his finding and to maintain that the 
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One of a portfolio of seven screenprlnted, computer-plotted drawings, Five Tyres Remoulded, by Richard 
Hamilton - on show at the Tate Cattery until February 12. 


Henderson calls “hyperspace philosophy”. 
H. G. Wells brought the notion of time-travel 
into vogue in Europe, and Edwin Abbott's 
“Flatlanders”, mythical beings confined for-, 
ever to life In a surface, provided q vivid 
two-dimensional analogy to the spatial under- 
standing that we might be supposed to enjoy 
(within our own limitations) of the purported 
fourth dimension. . ... .■ 

: jButthe technical limowtiods of Cpbi|ti>04; 

twfoabW Id aritehedehis . 
within the practice of art itself: to the Impress- 
ionists who dissolved tbd contours of objects, 
to Cdzanne who then partially reconstituted 
' them In; a mosaic of overlapping planes of bol- 
.;. our and who took in some excursions into 

■ binopular vision ontheWfiy, to Picasso’s use of 
ethnographic images in ah assault pn the pre- 
viously unchallenged ascendency of canons of 
llfo-llfce representation/ It. nbt; surprising, 

. .. therefore, that Cv6h when a reasonable knoW- 
- ; ledgeqf scientific theory da q be documented or 

■ . inforred '(as in the case of Juan Gris) np really 
'substantial technical developments in art flow 
1 : from it. Many artfrts were updoubtqdly foScin- 

f - ated and inspired by such. possibjfities and 
> ;Hehditefod gocs^over thlsdiitrigiiitig intetiec 1 
;tual-. byway in convincing derail.', A good, 
example is, her discussion Of ..the ; arrival of 
'Qibist. jUeas: in llilsjiia, in; particular their 
; distort lon >( the^^^^h^ ofv Mqtyusbin. JEa 

>' - inflijieptial translation of 'excerpts from Glebe* 
and Metangqr/S’“l5u Cubisme** was qplldrigly 
''tendentious: ffethOngfed so toe '^ntences,' 1 :- 
, ' hiter^ fo^, order !ot Others^ attd juxtaposed 


. theory as such. In any case that theory did not 
abandon Euclidean space-frames. This step 
was to come later, in the general theory of 191o, 
long after Cubism had moved elsewhere. 

In her ludd and painstaking book, The 
Fourth Dimension and . Non-Euclldean 
Geometry in Modern Art , Henderson is con- 
cerned with the Intellectual pre-history of 
those ideas which can be shown to have filtered 
through, both .intq cp^qlo^ral : th eory ari^, 
Although necessarily Ip jj 
rized form, into the speculations and discus- 
sions of avant-garde art. In this pre-history tlje 
hero was not Ejnstein but PoincarA, who was 
widely read among intellectual generally, and 
whose influence on artistic thought can be oon-. 
vincingly documented. Nojr . was there any 
direct connection with the greht mathematical 

■ and scientific precursors of Finstein’s general 

■ theory , Gau^s and Heltnholz , IjObachevtki and 
feihmanh; Instead, those Ideaa apout higher 
dimensions or the “curvature ,, pf Space and thp 
subtle relation of the time dlipeijsiph to the 
description of motion in ' a space of a given 
number of dimensions - all these p?«ied pto 
Conversations inthe paintert ■ sludioS through 
an inrermsdiate layerof mort poptdai-spurc^. 

’.Charles Howard Hinton, ap En^sh mathe- 
.. matidao working in the US Fatent Office, coit- 
' neded in^dous aftem^ts to'depid on d (twe^- 
dimensiodal) plane 


same thing holds for novels, ballets, and pieces 
of music. Dennis Dutton, who argues radically 
that we understand works of art in terms of the 
“performance” which is the creative activity 
from which they result, seems sympathetic to 
such a condition, but his own essay is cast in a 
form which does not require him to draw it. 

The most interesting essay in the volume is 
by Mark Sagoff, who claims that many impor- 
tant aesthetic predicates are relativized to re- 
ference classes, so that , if l say that a painting by 
Giotto is geometric, I mean that it is geometric 
for Giotto or for a fourteenth-century 
Florentine painting, not that it is geometric for 
Mondrian. As this example shows, a problem 
arises about how, for any given assertion, the 
reference class is furnished. Is it, for instance, 
provided by the work of art itself or by the 
speaker's beliefs about the work? Sagoff ap- 
plies his idea interestingly to style and boldly 
but implausibly to forgery. Original and 
forgery, he claims, must differ aesthetically, 
and this should cause no surprise. For they 
differ in most of their most important aesthetic 
properties. This is so because when the same 
predicate is applied to original and forgery, it is 
relativized to different reference classes. 
However even li SagofFs point holds, the fact 
remains that, for every property that the ori- 
ginal has, the perfect forgery will have the 
property of passing itself off as having that 
property: and those who believe in the aesthe- 
tic equivalence of original and forgery might 
expect Sagoff to say why this is not enough to 
establish their case. 

The philosophical level of this volume is not 
high, and contributors mar their essays with 
unnecessary mistakes. Lessing argues that, if 
we can discern a quality of a work only by 
placing it in its historical context, this quality 
does not “exist in the work of art as such”. 
Leonard B. Meyer connects our desire to know 
the name of the artist who made a certain work 
with our “almost primordial dependence upon 
words”. Michael Wreen thinks that , if works of 
art. had their origins essentially, then a change 
. of attribution on our part would mean that we 
: . had changed What work we were talking a bout. 
Again - a different kind of error- Wreen 
comes to. the tentative conclusion that Good- 
man thinks forgeries not just aesthetically 
■different from, but necessarily inferior to, ori- 
ginals, whereas 105 pages earlier on in this very 
anthology Goodman clearly says the opposite. 
Nevertheless there is much in this book to 
'stimulate descussion. And it opens with an 
essay by Hope B. Werpess on the career and 
achievement of the abominable Hans van ' 
Meegeren. 


•them with chunks of O uspensky who, quoting 
■Hinton, argued for the theosophlcal notion of a 
■higher consciousness. This exuberant confla- 
tion, so influential, on young artists like 
Malevich, was certainly nothing to do with re- 
lativity. • • 

: Of necessity Henderson is variably convinc- 
ing in, drawing visual parallels between con- 
temporary art and science. Actual borrowing 
: was rare place concepts fn the two domains 
- were cbuched Hi such different languages, and 
one important idea - a possible fourth dimen- 
sion of space - was impossible to represent 
pictorially. Jouffret’s “perspectives cavaliferes” 
of bypergeonvotric figures were known in artis- 
tic cirelra but the correspondences that occur in ' 
contemporary painting are only very general 
ones. Again, L'e Fauconnler’s '‘Abundance*’ pf 
shows Only a moderately close com- 
pari.son with Sttringhfon’s 1884 drawings of 
hypergeomotrlc solids. On, the other hand, 
Van Doesberg-8 borrowings from Hinton’s 
illustrations ofthe hypcrcubeare literal. By the 
. time that; relativity theory betaine, widely 
Jtqown in the 1920s the preoccupation with • 
.multiple viewpoints ofthe early "analytic” cub- 
ists had been Jong since displaced as a central 
concern of the avante-gardc. In fact, by dearly 
demonstrating time p is the fourth dimension, 
relativity .ti\e6ry effectively terminated ■ the 
■■ metaphysical sd^cufotibn of hyperspace phi- 
losophy. ftie dissemination of accurate popu- 
lar accounts of Einstein’s wqrk marked the end 
• of this 1 pairticulat. affair between art and sci- 
ence. • J ' : -•/ -■ . 
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Edward Jenner is a puzzle. He is eternally 
enshrined in the medical pantheon, the first 
physician to have pioneered a technique - 
smallpox vaccination - which not only spared 
countless lives but led to the world elimination 
of a scourging disease. Inoculation - the tech- 
nique of inducing a mild attack of smallpox to 
confer lasting immunity - had had its benefits 
but had proved risky. In 1783 Prince Octavius, 
son of George III. had died after being inocu- 
lated. Jenner had recognized that inoculating 
with cowpox had the same immunizing prop- 
erties, but without the same dangers oF serious 
illness and death. But though Jenner’s reputa- 
tion shines brilliantly, the man himself remains 
shadowy. In his own day he was upstaged by 
the unseemly feuds between vaccinators, in- 
oculators and those who cried, “a plague on 
both your houses"; and then his biography be- 
came a pawn in the Victorian struggles over 
compulsory smallpox vaccination. Recently, 
Peter Razzell’s historical vindication of ino- 


culation - and the hornet's nest Razzell stirred 
up - has once more left Jenner something of a 
displaced person. And even a fat book like 
Paul Saunders's Edward Jenner: the Chel- 
tenham years (1982) ends up telling us more 
about Cheltenham than Jenner. 

Ignorance breeds myth; and Jenner con- 
tinues to be mythologized as the humble coun- 
try GP who put mankind in his debt by simply 
obeying his mentor John Hunter’s call to be a 
good Baconian observer and experimenter. To 
progress from such just-so stories to scholarly 
reassessment, much spadeworlf still needs to' 
be done. The standard biography remains John 
Baron's patchy work, now 150 years old, and 
there is nothing approaching a complete edi- 
tion of his correspondence. Letters of Edward 
Jenner docs not meet this need; rather, it prints 
just over a hundred letters, mostly unpub- 
lished. from the Welch Library at Johns Hop- 
kins, collected earlier this century by the 
American physician, Henry Barton Jacobs. It 
is good to have them in print; but one cannot 
disguise the fact that it's a bag of allsorts, com- 
prising letters to some forty-five separate cor- 
respondents over a period of thirty-seven years 
- some are persona], some medical, some tri- 
vial. A noted Jennerian, Genevieve Miller 
edits them with a sure touch, although in view 
of the random nature of the collection, fuller 
introductions establishing context would have 
been helpful. But the way Jenner's letters are 
currently dribbling into print hardly seems a 


Scourge of the adulterators 


. '“ “ the new “separate" or pavilion system publi- 

Margaret Felling cized by Florence Nightingale. Hassall died in 

r- — 1894 in San Remo, the Italian health resort also 

/ERNESTA.GRAY chosen by Edward Lear, who became one of 
; Arthur JliU; , ... _ his patients.- puring the whole of his career, 


0709009224 

A. H- Hassall was a serious Victorian man oF 
Science and medicine now known to the gener-, 
al reader only by his brief appearances in such 


stream of medical writings, including a "report 
on the sanitary condition" of the London dis- 
trict in which he lived, and ending with an 
autobiography and a guide to San Remo, “cli- 
matically and medically considered” . In his de- 


* ¥ ----- - r !■ — — — — wvtliUUVIVU • mi ma 

■ sources tes Kingsley's Water Babies^ He was far . votion to natural history of the descriptive 

more tvnlcal flf the nmfMelnn rtf hit Irinrl 'anrl kia II i ' 


more typical of the medical profession of his kind,' and his appetite for adventurous collect- 
'■ time than the- graduates of Oxford arid Capi- ing, Hassall was also very typical; Although his 
bridge, and far more useful to his contempiof- career underlines the persistent relevance of 
aries. He; first acquired qualifications as a botany to medical studies, it also illustrates the 

surgeon and apothecary, and only gradually, difficulty, in the context of Vtotorian Britain, 

through the University of London, sought the •. of expecting' scientific interests to fall into pro-: 
less essential buf more prestigious medical de- fessioaal categories. As a microscopist Hassnlt 
gree; managed to* build up a practice in had few rivals, but his interests were not very 
Londonbut,hot unusually, was forced out into different from those of the enormously wide 
toe provinces by the deterioration of his own range of people who contributed to the charac- 
. > health , HavingfeUthe benefits of a change of (eristic British natural history tradition. 

: • v .IvjWji- h $ capitalized on this advantage by • At the end of his life, after the bacteriologic- 

fotmdlng a tuberculosis hospital, designed On al revolution of the 1870s aqd |880s, Hassall’s 


sensible use of scholarly time and resources, 
and may actually delay what is needed above 
all, a full and critical edition. 

What, however, does this miscellany show? 
Dr Jacobs thought the letters portrayed a 
physician who was “noble, kindly, generous, 
modest, benevolent". They do. But they also 
reveal another Jenner, the man, who while 
waging war on smallpox, was not less implac- 
able as the foe of anti-vaccinators and variol- 
ists. Inoculators feature here only us "impost- 
ers", “dupes", and “mad animals". Their writ- 
ings are all “scurrility, malevolence and mis- 
representation", one being “the most impu- 
dent letter that ever was penned"; Jenner 
wants some of them “burned by the public 
hangman". He calls for inoculation - “the 
murderous system” - to be made illegal, and 
casts himself as general in command of the 
“anti-variolation army". All who lack implicit 
faith in his discovery are suspect: the London 
medical colleges “degrade" him; the activities 
of the National Vaccine Establishment are 
“concealed from me” - “shameful behaviour” 
- and he resigns in a huff. 

Jenner felt himself neglected. That was 
hardly the case. He grumbles a great deal - 
Cheltenham has few friendly faces; in London, 
people take their children for vaccination not 
to him but to surgeons, just to save the odd 
guinea;' his "emoluments fall off 1 . But in real- 
ity he didn't do too badly. After all, he had a 
large helping of glory - how many others have 


friends, and Hassall himself, pushed his claims 
to pioneering discoveries in medicine and pub- 
lic health, made much earlier in the hostile 
climate of the 1850s. In particular Hassall 
claimed to have identified the causative organ- 
isms of twp of !the mpre spectacular nine teenth- 
CCnYury plagues , the potato blight and the 
cholera. Hassall was perhaps only a little luck- 
ier than most of the minority of British micro- 
scopists of the 1840s who followed the example 
of continental Investigators in looking for low- 
- er forms of life in connection with disense and 
decay. His contribution to the detection of 
adulteration in food, drugs, water and air was a 
more remarkable achievement. Then as now 
this was an area in which the investigator re- 
quired courage and powerful backers. An ear- 
lier pioneer, Frederick Accum, fled the coun- 
try after art accusation of theft. Hassall's col- 
laborator was Thomas Wakley, the campaign- 
ing editor of the Lancet , who not only pub- 
lished Hassall’s results but was also prepared to 
print the names .of negligent manufacturers 
and retailers, and to continue to do so for n, 
period of years, 

All the staples Of life were then systematical- 
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Bid the Sickness Cease: Disease in the History' 


complex spoia! life" by the shores of Lake Mahson or Ross , of Bruce or of Professor 

: Malawi., It is our good fortum? that. Jike A;,.E, Marchese ! Sir,' Atdo Castellaril, still epony- 

Clark-Kennedy, but unlike most doctors nur- ! piously celebrated by his fungicidal paint. To 
tured on the prose of Gray's Anatomy, he is read of their exploits, performed with indiffe- 
expert at interpreting medical technicalities for rent tools and often in circumstances of ex- 
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to de reminded, as we 
wv fit t^el^trbdufctldhto 
the Immense ambuhtof 
srice that accompanied «*. 
years ago - the undignU 


sombre narrative 



had royal societies named after iheniselm« 
their own lifetime? Awarded an hoaormT 
gree by Oxford, and received by Tsar MtZ 
dcr I. he was granted a staggering £30 non? 
Parliament. He became a landed g en E 
and a JP, and had leisure for science (hisblithe- 
ness towards human experimentation - 
“cottage children" - might raise a few He- 
brews today). ^ 

So what sort of u man emerges? A 
emis paranoiac? No, rather someone wiihmii 1 
stomach for public affairs. Like Darwin, he 
was by temper n retiring investigator. Darwh 
wisely knew his limits: he was cut out (bribe 
field, not the battlefield. Jenner, by coptrait, 
unworldly soul, confidently expected He world 
would leap to embrace what Let tsom called bis 
“godlike discovery”. When it did not, the 
wranglings appalled him; he smelt conspirato- 
rial rats; and fell sick. With his eldest son dying 
of consumption and his wife an invalid, fc 
bluff innocent became overwhelmed. He spent 
“all day long brooding over melancboy, 
growing “deranged” - “in a female I shouHcal 
it Hysterical, but in myself I know not what ki 
call it”. 

Before medicine became fully profession!- 
ized, and the university and company labor- 
atories came of age, medical research wasipfr 
vidualistic; the personal rewards and the per- 
sonal costs were both sky-high. These lefla 
afford a revealing glimpse of medical life be- 
fore "the clinic". 


ly adulterated, or contaminated: saga 
swarmed with sugar mites, milk was dyed a > 
well as watered, bread was whitened with j 

or filled out with sawdust, and metallic rod' < 
pounds were used to colour tinned vegdwo. - 
meat and fish. As F. B. Smith has poioWwi, 
the standard of living of the poor was afftcW. i 
as much by the quality as by the quasi? 
their diet. Narcotics and hallucinogenic® , 
added to beer and may have affected ir*». 
haviour of beer drinkers. The “bilious at^wj 
of children had less to do with the. a* w . 

tony than with the copper and lead comp^ 
added to confectionery. Even the adU- 
were adulterated. Together with changf^ 
nomic circumstances, improved 
ditions, and altered techniques of foodp^J*., 
tion, the Lancet revelations had sorne . 
unfortunatelv the enrly British leadinWL 
portnnt area was not maintained mio . 
sent century. It is interesting to note 
snll was further typical of his pf™*®-*;- 
brethren in attempting to lupi his mvol ■ . 
in public health reform to eeonoFWC , 
lage. At various times he was InvoMiDP 

dneing a commercial." Hour of 

Invalid Fond, setting up a Pure ^ 
pany, nnd starling a project for depl*)l«W 

It is a pity that almost tho 
present book lies In Its respect jafr , 
reader should still turn to either ™ ^ j 
biography or the Memoir 
which Gray has added very 
tion of reviving the claims ofte* 

Is serious, but he hm 
putting his hobby into print- 'T 
s have perhaps been 
indicafes that they 
' popular taste by passing 
and the . anecdotal as co ntrib 
. history. Meanwhile the. history- . 
dustry and- its relation .to ;b 
critical attentjon, and 
play as a background to today 
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b May 1777, Captain Cook witnessed a Ton- 
pi dance, the nte’elaufola. Although it was 
enieflily thrilling, he described it in his jour- 
nil with a restraint born of an impeccable 
see; of punctuation: “Toward the end, as the 
qgttDCH of the music increased, their ges- 
iwsmd attitudes were varied with wonderful 
;i few and dexterity; and some of their mo- 
fas. perhaps, would, with us, be reckoned 
intaindccent." Two hundred or so years on, 
fender musical horizons indicated by Cook 
become into their own: with the almost 
tMj new Companion , the editor, Denis 
Anrid, has attempted to banish the “White, 
fojbSaxon and Protestant" bias of Percy 
Stoles’s old one, by expanding its range, not 
odj geographically, but historically, topically 
risociaily as well. This change of emphasis is 
Hyh accord with post-war developments in 
Biology, though it is no less welcome for 
4X And although the balance of entries is not 
pi right, and the quality of the material is 
feawrilngly variable, the framework has 
KHthdessbeen established for a small, mod- 
n encyclopedia, suitable for all those who 
tom essentially academic interest in music, 
dwhose resources do not stretch to The New 
Gbe. > 

Ik n»st WASP-ish devotee of the old 
jjsaw. however, is unlikely to find Third 
a music-making any less absorbing than 
uneven when encountered, as here, at 
As might be expected, the entries 
■^successful in showing the intense, and 
T 5 - relationship between music and so- 
f^espcdally those associated with birth 
we learn, some meke (com- 
TJMJ® bought to emanate from the 
Snjborn babies and to embody the 
«y never made”. Among the Eve peo- 
^ the leader of the funeral dance 
poignantly: “My father died and I 
distractedly for a hunting dog to 
. ®atch, or a leopard to devour." To 
^ an A 2 tec musician may have been to 
J Prestige and exemption 
payments", but it also entailed 
"Fcrfection of performance 
Ma , y^ fl t huehuetl and teopnaztll 
■ missed beats were immediately 
Paying ensemble to be 
hav ing their hearts cut out to 
or any other deity • 
Moree htertalningly,sorao 1 
* 1avo enjoyed a vogue 

Walata Poi (^ 7 > 

- tedian ^ fln< i encouraged 
^lh Sf?’ donn ? s t0 attempt the pol 
swun 8 decorated 
Rill: ,, 'T? lngS " " on the stage of the 
faSc >natingly illustrated 

JbfihA:“ PP - mented w| th detailed 
lilhtJuf'-H^ments, and It would bp . . 

WOr ^ to issue a cassette tb 
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whichsmThr Romantic contributions, 

//c/ fe/ Lf h 6 8,1 ° f mis P ,aced 

don,rt fK f charac,e ”Z'd the rightly abtut- 

o?BattTh^ te,, , a 7 ing) ° riginal ' llus * rat ions 
Ol batt. These articles are bland to a deeree 

making little attempt to come to terms with the 

and S *n ? PCClally r h£re lonali| y is concerned), 

"Hflvdn" n 6n 0ffennfi basic coverage (the 
Haydn Quartets apart, no mention is made 

of Mozart s contribution to chamber and wind 
music) In the entry on Beethoven - a “rich" 
man who could “drink a bottle of wine with 
each meal . but who nevertheless lacked 
Mozart s understanding of the human heart" 
- meho is described in no other terms than 
that it ensured "a healthy bank balance". 
Significantly, the writing here is lax to the point 
of meaninglessness: “Mozart's music can stand 
a multiplicity of interpretations ranging from 
the slow and solemn to the light and graceful” 
and (most bafflingly) “The great composer 
[Beethoven] is now appreciated as a man 
worthy of great respect, and even the less able 
may be regarded as men of skill and integrity “ 
With Wagner (“logic is effected by man's fun- 
damentally emotional nature") , Arnold makes 
the startling proposition that only Die Meister- 
suiger, and not the “inimitable" Tristan, ex- 
erted any significant influence, as it involved 
"real people in almost conventional dramatic 
situations". Nowhere, in his sustained polemic 
against the "intellectualism" of German music, 
does he explore adequately Wagner's charac- 
terization, the impact of the Tristan music, or 
the parallel in the treatment of the “symbolic" 
conflict of love and duty between Wagner on 
the one hand, and the (Italian) Metastasian 
opera of the eighteenth century on the other. 
In all this, the attempt to compensate for 
earlier Anglo-Saxon biases has led to new 
kinds of bigotry. 

The reluctance to discuss classical tonality 
(Vivaldi’s is considered in some detail) is poss- 
ibly symptomatic of a broader uneasiness felt 
at present in musical education generally about 
discussing the technical aspects of Western 
music of the past 200 years. In a specialized 
entry . on Analysis, Arnold Whittall writes .of 
the leading pre-war Austrian theorist: “The 
remoteness of Schenker's approach from those 
which stress matters of form, phrase structure, 
or surface harmonic and thematic identity will 
be obvious.” Not to Denis Arnold though, who 
comments: “Tovey’s descriptive analysis has 
been displaced by the more thorough thematic 
analysis of Schenker and his followers.'' 
Although he is wrong to suggest that Schenk- 

Forming fours 


erian analysis is fundamentally thematic, he is 
nevertheless right to assert the continuing im- 
portance of Tovey, whose distinction between 
the means of modulation, and its broader 
dramatic” context, provides, properly under- 
stood, the key to the contrast between Schoen- 
berg sand Schenker’s conceptions of tonality - 
conceptions much alluded to in the “new’’ 
theoretic entries, but never explained. Arnold 
is also right to retain Scholes's “old” approach 
to “matters of form", though his, and Gillian 
Tucker’s, account of sonata would profitably 
have been transformed had he absorbed “new” 
Schoenbergian notions of “basic idea” (the 
germ-cell that realizes its implications during 
the course of a movement or work), of de- 
veloping variation (the transformation of one 
musical entity into another) or of the role of 
recapitulation in continuing the processes of 
development. Many of these theoretical en- 
tries need not so much revision as mutual 
accommodation. 



"The Old Man", an introductory mask from a 
Topcng or chronicle play: one of the 112 plates in 
Dance and Drama in Bali by Beryl de Zo ere and 
Walter Spies, 1938, now reissued in paperback 
(343pp. Kuala Lumpur: Oxford University Press. 
£22.50.0 19 582565 9). 

However international or ecumenical a 
Companion may be, Its immediate usefulness 
to a common reader is likely to be gauged by 
the amount of help it offers with modern mutfc 
and living performers. Here again, this book 
falters. Paul Griffiths's contemporary musfc 
contributions are impressive in the major arti- 
cles (modem opera particularly), but oddly 
perfunctory in the minor ones: many living 
composers do not have a single work men- 
tioned, most appear to have written nothing 
since about 1970. (This contrast's 'strikingly 
with the inordinate attention devoted by J. M. 


” T Y _ ! ~ ingenuous to suggest that sonata form arose 

Stephen Johnson “simply because the Baroquehad bequeathed 

r — . nQ suitable way of making a fast movement in 

rrueti « ^ * ii/i.utM i ' , something other than dance pattern”. Liter, in 

P commzntfag on the absence of !he ConvznU™- 

t ^ al exposition repeat in the first movement of 

__ _ i — - — • Beethoven's op 59 no 1, he remarks that "re- 

As Paul Griffiths's title suggests, his book is petition of the flrst section Simply becomes less 
primarily' a history- of the striiig quartet as a ' essential when a composer can be sure of 
genre, rather than a survey of individual con-< reaching, as Beethoven here was sure, an audi-. 
tributjons. His mqin concern is to describe the ence of cognoscenti”. Why then does the first 
development of the formal and spiritual idea^ : movement ofqp 5$ao 2 coniaini/wo repeats? . 
that he believes arts -uniquely associated with , He 'appear* to j^j^plyfo^thatibe pfrrpdsb oi 1 


Thomson to the oeuvre of some little-known 
New Zealanders.) Refreshingly, however, 
popular music and dance are well represented. 
Die editorial decision, on the other hand, to 
exclude all performers other than those of ex- 
ceptional historical importance (Joachim, for 
instance) is a controversial and harsh one, 
which limits the range of social and musical 
enquiry of the book. The covering explanation 
that performers (and conductors) are treated 
in specialist sections bears little scrutiny. Ras- 
tafarians, music-hall artists and some pop-stars 
apart, for example, the only singers of our 
century to be acknowledged are Scholes's 
“Singing Mice", sad little performers who “do 
not, like the birds and the humans, sing out of 
the joy or sorrow of their heart, but merely out 
of an Inflammation of their respiratory organs, 
their song being, in fact, merely an accidentally 
artistic wheeze”. 

Of the other entries, special mention should 
be made of the elaborate and fastidious 
accounts of musical instruments, mostly by 
Anthony Baines, which obviously represent 
major contributions. Topical ones (Aesthetics, 
Notation, Rhythm, Performing Practice and 
so forth) are generally thought-provoking. 
Those, however, on publishing houses, Bohe- 
mian composers and past Oxbridge professors 
might profitably be pruned. A number of im- 
portant composers (above all, Mussorgsky) 
need much more attention. If such theoretical 
curiosities as Pitoni’s Guide A rmonica (c 1690) 
deserve inclusion, then so should seminal writ- 
ings of our own century (by figures such as 
Kurth, Lorenz and Ratz). And whereas 
Scholes's absorbing “Odour and Music" may 
well need no updating, the same Is not true of 
his “Colour and Music”, which makes no men- 
tion of significant post-war music, particularly 
that of Messiaen. 

The shortcomings of this new Companion, 
which includes so much that is good, are so 
manifest, that it is hard not to conclude that it 
has not always benefited from firm, thorough 
. and sustained editorial guidance. 'However far 
■ musical enquiry travels, temporally to the ear- 
lier periods of music hisfozy, or geographically 
in the footsteps of Captain Cook to new cul- 
tures, there is still a responsibility to the con- 
tinuing central tradition which the book does' 
not adequately fulfil. Il may well be that an 
enterprise of this kind is beyond the control of 
any one individual. But, however organized j it 
would be nice; in due course* to see a revision, 
and one that would turn this into a more im- 
mediately useful work.. . 
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the striiig qiiartel.' For this reason he'discusses 
those works which he considers to be impor- 
tant, In chronological order, so that thpir in- 
volvement in this larger process may become, 
clear. However, the sudden proliferation of 


this device is to make the Argument intelligible 
to more simple-jninded listeners, but this 
would hardly explain its significance for a com- 
poser. like JBeethoyen. 

Bbtfi passages quoted above indicate a 


compositional alms and techniques in the early ... tendency to riidke impulsive statements with- 
twentieth century 1 forces 'him to abandon this; : oUt considering their wider implications. The . 
method, and the remaining fhapters of -the impression of carelessness is. strengthened by 
book follow Independent lines of enquiry. , . the number.of inaccuracies that occur in his ■!’ 

Griffiths, calls this final section “Theme and .descriptions of parHailar musical details. The ■: 

.y. . . ■ . .. . Crt II. 
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nents of the quartet: “Exposition” "Develop- morocnwniy auows us to minx mac it is,. some 
roent and Recapitulation!’, ‘TntenhKtzo’, etc, : of these erroris could easfty haVe been erodl- ■; 

If at first sight this' scheme appeal some- cated by careful checking; we ate inform^ ; 
what contrived, its purpose is not made much ; that Bfaethoven^s op 18 no 4 Corttalns 'fthe firpt 
clearer 1 in the text, where many of these ferms .fmportant quartet fonaia movement to end iri . : 
are over-Used arid Insufficiently, exploded.- the minor slnce.MOzart’sD minor^Zl^. but ; 



^rit-ofMonteyerdl -, : ' 


erVa little idetaiicd examination specific ejr- , 'nayon 
apples cu, 


fetter he gives ari enthusiastic 




•about his use pf musical terminology: the open- 
ing theme of op 74 no 3 is not, as Griffiths 
claims, “chordal”; virtualiy the Whole of this 
passage is in octaves. 

Most of these criticisms are levelled at chose 
sections of the book that deal with tlie eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries and, to be fair,, 
he seems more at home in dealing with the 
. twentieth-century repertojre.'ThCre are some 
good things here; the chapter, entitled 
“Schoenberg; and the Serial quartet", , is com- ; 
men dab fe for the. way that' it concentratespn J 
the audible, rather than on theoretical abktrac- ' 
Hons. However the continuity of this chapter is 
broken by the inclusion of two pages on 
Jan&Sek’s second quartet. The reason for this 
apparent intrusion is that Griffiths wqnts to 
compare Janfifick’s use of programmatic ma- 
terial with that bf-Berg Jn his Lyric Suites (both 
are privately addressed fo a distant ^ inamor- . 
eta); Since he obylously considers this to;be 
overwhelmingly important in both castes (he 
actually snys vory litUe about . Berg’s serial- 
methods) then it Would have made morq sense 
to examine them' somewhere else. '. 

Aa a whoIe iUs book has nOthing very spe- 
cial to add to our knowledge and understand- 
. ing of the medium; Cterfein basic characteris- 
tics pf trute quartef-wr jiing are identified - the 
“convertational" style of instrumentation, the. 
intimacy and. pubtlcty that are typical of the : 
greatest achievements fn this field - but the 
author's account of the development of these 
elements is clouded by generalization and im- 
precision. The standards that Griffiths has set 
himself in this study are high; that is why its 

shortcomings,^ po regrettable, ‘ 
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The gallant Outlaw 
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Humphrey Carpenter 

RICHMAL CROMPTON 
Just William 
0333358481 
More William 
033335851 1 
William Again 
0333358546 
William the Fourth 
0333358562 

Macmillan. £5 .95 each. 

Up to now, I have always felt William to be one 
of the classic creations of children’s literature, . 
certainty remembered with great affection 
from my own childhood. I used to be a little 
puzzled by the very 1920s style of his life - by 
the fact that the Brown family had a maid and 
other staff, and that not only William’s father 
but his brother Robert always wore a hat, and 
by the flapperish style of Wiliam's sister 
Ethel’s dresses as pictured in Thomas Henry's 
illustrations. But the world created by Richmal 
Crompton seemed to me essentially timeless, 
with its marvellous gallery of comic grotes- 
ques, both adult and child; best of alt, Violet 
Bott, lisping daughter of Mr Bott of Bott's 
Digestive Sauce: “‘My fatherth rich’, she said. 

T oughter be firtht becauth my fatherth rich. 

And of course William has a fine pedigree. 
He is a direct descendant, if not of Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn, then of a whole clutch 
of Bad Boys who delighted American readers 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as they emerged from the pens of such 
authors aslliomas Bailey Aldridge (77ie Story 
of a Bad Boy ) and George Wilbur Peck {Peck’s 
Bad Boy and his Pa). There is also a good deal 
of P. G. Wodehouse in his blood, at least dur- 
ing the finer moments of Richmal Crompton’s 
narrative*. 


cension about childish things. This in itself 
would not irritate, but Crompton aspires to 
Wodehousian grandeur without possessing 
Wodehouse’s extraordinary skill with lan- 
guage. Her prose rhythms are usually lumpy. 

Nor does she have Wodehouse’s dexterity 
with plot. The William series gets a lot better as 
it goes on, but in these early books the story- 
line is usually a very pedestrian affair. William 
goes to the cinema , sees a whole clutch of films 
(this presumably is around 1920), and comes 
back determined to put into practice every- 
thing romantic, adventurous and criminal that 
he has seen on the screen. The results are 
predictable, and the story concludes lamely 
with a burst of uncomprehending parental 
wrath. “William and Photography", in William 
the Fourth , begins more promisingly, with the 
hero obliged to go to ten with his godmother, 
and finding himself "trapped in a huge and 
horrible drawing-room, by a huge and horrible 
woman". In Thomas Henry’s illustration she 
looks a true Aunt Agatha. But whereas Bertie 
Wooster would soon have entangled himself in 
all kinds of embarrassments and complica- 
tions, William simply passes the time by draw- 
ing moustaches and beards on the portraits in 
the gorgon's photograph album -and, alas, the 
misdemeanour is not discovered until long 
after his departure. 

Perhaps I am being unfair. I certainly de- 
rived enormous pleasure at about the age of 
eleven from William’s ludicrous adventures 
with his gallant Outlaws; no doubt some chil- 
dren might do the same today. But much in the 
William books that twenty-five years ago 
merely seemed a bit antique would now, I 
should think, be almost beyond the ready com- 
prehension of children - references to larders 
and butler's pantries and At Homes, silent 
films and visiting cards, Bolshevik societies, 
photographers' studios with velvet drapes, li- 
quorice water. And while things like this, or 


r,r; : quonce water. Ana while things like uus, or 

round Mm. ^o'wbs ayaro ; , their equivalent, deserve helpful explanations 

reideiiilf ihA^ook Ab,' H uckleberry 
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reluctantly he bowed to the inevitable. 

This is when William is asked to take a baby for 
an airing in its pram. 

Now that he appears in bright red covers 
dearly aimed at the young consumer, I am not 
quite so sure that William is timeless. In fact he 
began life- In stories written for a women’s 
magazine during the First World War, and he 
. only became fodder for children’s hooka (a 
' decade or so later) when Richmal Crompton 
had bad' tq give tip her teaching job after 
contracting poliomyelitis , and needed to make 
a Hvirig from writing. Perhaps this is why the 
stories - or at' least the early ones, to- which 
/these fojii reissued volqjnes belong - have die 
smell of coiriic 'writing about children rather 
than jtor them: . 1 ” • V 

WUliam was feeling embittered with life in general . 
He was pasritig through one of his not Infrequent; 

: periods of unpopularity. The climax had come with 
(he gift of sixpence bestowed on him by a timid aunt, 
who hoped thus to purchase Ms goodwill. With the 
sixpence he had bought a balloon adorned with the. 

. legs and head ,of a duck fashioned in cardboard. 

’’ Hie diction has the'sllght over-ptimposity of a . 
grown-up writlng with self-conscious cOndes- 


Flnn or something of the same standard, Wil- 
liam does not really merit the effort. 






“rve jus' remtntiered, ” said William, " thatlsaw ■ 
; someone at the file In a coat exactly like that one whal 
you’vegoi om '-An illustration by Thomas Henry 
from William the Outlaw, ■ '■*' 


Son of steam 


Russell Davies 

CHRISTOPHER AWDRY 
Really Useful Engines 
62pp. Kaye and Ward. £1 .50. 

Illustrated by Clive Spong 
0 7182 0847 1 

Liking the Reverend W. Awdry’s Railway 
books has always been a question of gratitude 
for small rpercies. Consider the nightly assault- 
course of parental bedtime reading which 
traverses such infamous swamps as The Cat in 
the Hat by the abominable Dr Sucss, not to 
mention the stressful argle-bargle of the strop- 
py and strife-prone Noddy. With these alterna- 
tives in mind one might call (he oeuvre of 
Awdry not just tolerable but positively wel- 
coming. 

The hardback price has reached thirty bob in 
the prehistoric money, but the format is the 
same: stories of a few pages’ length for short- 
haul reading, adding up to a volume that it 
would not be too dreadful to recite at one go. 
The advantages of the hardback should not, in 
this case, be under-estimated. Along with the 
boards comes a stubbornly shiny surface, from 
which the regrettable effluents, secretions and 
spillages of childhood may be smartly wiped. 
The illusion of hygiene is quite easy to main- 
tain. 

Collectors will note that this is No 27 in the 
series. Those of a more literary cast of mind 
will observe that a different author is involved. 
Hie Rev W. has handed over the token, as we 
branch-tine folk say, to his son Christopher, 
who is now writing Engine stories for the bed- 
time benefit of his own son Richard. Apart 
from being a laudable progression in itself, this 
familial patterning does much to revive the 
claims of those dynastic theories of children's 
literature which the morose Christopher Robin 
Milne has been at pains to dismantle. 

To say that Christopher Awdry has avoided 
the worst excesses of his father Would be to 
give, perhaps, a wrong impression of the senior 
man. Better to say that his successor has 
avoided wheeling on the tiresome Donald and 
Douglas with their unpronounceable phonetic 
Scots dialect, which comes to the same thing. 
The cast -Thomas, Percy, Henry, Duck and 
Gordon - is familiar and traditional. We find 
ourselves, as ever, on (he Fat and Thin Con- 
. trailers' railway, sited on the Island of Sodor. 
A map confirms - for the first time in my 
experience - that we are indeed dealing with 
the missing part of the bishopric of Sodor and 
Man. Barrow-in-Furness lies to the East, the 
Isle of Man to the West; though Edwards, the 
map-maker, takes the responsibilities of Active 
inventiveness rather too seriously when he 
places the town of Douglas in exactly the spot 
where Ramsey ought to be. 

The first story is by no means the best. It 
suffers from the- preoccupation of all modem 
popular fiction with crime. Not even an 
anthropomorphized railway-engine can qual- 
ify as a hero nowadays unless he is capable of 
rapturing burglars. On this occasion, the noc- 
turnal malefactors seem to have waited obli- 
gingly, till dawn before making, thefr escape 





An illustration by C. Reginald Dalbyfrom Tank 
Engine Thomns Agnin . 

down the only available road in a very slow car 
(but fust enough, no doubt, for its day). CHve 
Spong's illustrations return us to the Dinky 
Toy world of the mid-1960s, where even the 
Put Controller looks just about possible, if stih 
improbable, in his tailcoat, top-hat and spats. 
Spong restored something of the cardboard 
simplicity of the original illustrator, C. Rep- 
aid Dalby, though nobody will ever get it right 
again. 

Other chapters bring us the usubI run ol 
minor collisions and emergency procedures, 
climaxing in a “triple-header” where Percy, 
Thomas and Duck are required to haul the 
express together. In the days of real steam 
traction this rarely happened, but bizarre last- 
minute couplings of two inappropriate caps 
were frequent; the sense of strain was unmis- 
takable as the personalities of the engines re- 
belled against each other, and against the on- 
familiarity of the task as a whole. With the 
steam locomotive, men came as close as they 
possibly ever will to the invention of a beast - 
snuffling, snorting, thundering, yet a herbivore 
at heart. The English attachment to steam tiac- 
tion is merely the domestic livestock system 
placed on a public and industrial footing, or 
wheelbase. 

And somehow, strangely, children who hsvf 
never seen steam-haulage, except perhaps ui 
sideshow, still comprehend what manner of 
creature this is. Neither the imputation of moi- 
al qualities to these machines, nor the sita? 
quent inference of Judeo-Awdryan monlk 
sons from their vicissitudes, seems to pres** 
the slightest problem to young listenen^J 1 
today. The morals themselves.are ofaperW 
acceptable kind: “persevere, and. do not 
come grumpy when frustrated" is 
pre-school message they repeatedly, piw 
The new Mr Awdry is unlikely to ^ 
pedagogy very far into the fashionabler^® 
of public policy. We hnve already had 
prising Engines", but I doubt that.we shall ew 
see “Cost-Efficient Engines", much less 
gic the Siege-Engine” and the like, 

But while we’re about It, there isoneiW’: 
in which u cleansing of the Awdryan 
might be in order: namely In the serin^ 
locos. Commonly thought of asfemj a 
rent-life heyday, they appear in thew 
exclusively os males, while the 
represented by recalcitrant truc,cs , , 
ringes whose mission in life Is to ftfe 

new Mr Awdry would do well to 
imbalance, lest the ■tafionmlstress ^ 
the Slim Controllerette - should blow the 
tie on him. 
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Welsh folei and i an Irish .. chough of that country^). ; > 
eft see In then^ dtoe- - * • -Tbe ' 

|ve be^n pre- ‘ fiilF of poetic, fislqn, witchMft. metafoorph- 
Sectrisjn.tlie *<wis and-vul^^%.^Thlie$iii defeatsfhe' 
old”,. great Helnln yatrip ip the baidic contest. 
?jKbf ; ; .-loteylUhg'^ig^^tiy.-'pa^ing hint 'to emit 

^ - hbises .instead Of Striking; sitnii^ and 
* (Bdiro^edfr;om (he works; pfclaitc 

!e; one baa tor . 
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' never been anything but hopfclessly broken- 
backed asa stojy . However it alsd seems to 
haye led its most i^nt redactor In tWo diffe- 
rent, directions at the same tiihe: one, to beef 
MP the’hbrriflc element by re^imagiptiig Gren- *' 
, del, his mother, the mere arid the dragon; two; 

' . to make 'its already; indecently yirtuoqa i herb \ 
even biore fe. by making him hicer, smaller^ ; 

:: more mbdest and more didactic as well. Nye^s 

■ Beowulf has toothache, and finds sermons, if 
• riot in running brook?, certainly ' in L 'gfeen ap- 
ples. Beowulf is trying to show us that 
in order tq overcome evil we have to admit to a 
little bit of hifr pufrselyes.’V ;V ; ; ■ 

■ . I proferied the old peowuif, who' thpu^it 
i ( the way to'gyerd0mQ pyif was- to springi ifa 
- ; sinew and- hreak its^bonehouse, but Nye is 
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... ^ Viken all 0*.- 

modern expansive narratiye . 
way through to allegory, orjahri).^ ' 

that this “Beowulf” (again ■ 

.saying something about poWB, P^ : 
■ botugeois amelioration is K 

for utopias. “TaUesl0" cou|d ba 

as a fable about sooftsaw^thau ^ 
to and necessity at.the 
pnmemloisters). And ontbatw 
'even fee gibing pointed aboat^^ 
Gold" as well, inwhieh the KingV jj, lk at 
his son both siamp off 
respective bridis to Atone I^ano |rt ^, 

■ try of the Moving SVhee , 

• land tri be governed by a j • 

her thjree false murdertljs^ 

' “the People decided the ^ Sea- ^ : 

drtSwff their mislesders to - ^ log 

AUegartcus, 
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W VIDL0WE 

Tunaev’g Fathers and Sons 
[jjpp. Ann Arbor: Ardis. $17.50 
(paperback. $5). 

0882336932 

DAVID LOWE (Editor) 

Affray Letters 
Vbiine One: 268pp. 

VolumeTwo: 226pp. 

Ann Arbor: Ardis. $50 

088233735 1 and 088233 736 X 

A, V. KNOWLES (Editor and Translator) 

ftrgeaev’s Letters 

299pp. Athlono. £16. 

0*85112108 

'Printers and writers who operate on a vast 
scale are Inevitably the most impressive 
gators; they are not necessarily always the 
dotc accomplished artists." Anthony Powell’s 
miilheds is meant to highlight the importance 
nM Hero of Our Time, by Lermontov; but it 
odd just as well be applied to the works of 
Torgeaev, in the perennial comparison with his 
me grandiose contemporaries, Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky. It is a comparison from which he 
abegiiining to benefit. A hundred years ago, 
fccri initiating Europeans placed Turgenev 
list among the Russian novelists; perhaps the 
time has come to restore him to that rank to- 
4y. His stories, plays and novels may be re- 
tud time and again and still display new 
beauties, new proofs of a fine, poetical im- 
itation. His is no vast historical canvas, no 
paorsma of religious and philosophical ideas, 
m psychodrama of depravity or criminality, 
fagwev is concerned with the most fun- 
tatsl of truths: the fragility of every man 
ad troman in the face of life and death. 
Whether the outcome Is tragic or triumphant, 
theme never palls. 

Ow the past two decades, Turgenev has 
tea finding many powerful advocates. In 
ftwc, the work of Henri Granjard and Alex- 
adrt Zvigulisky brought amdre meticulous, 
"piphlcal basis to criticism of his work. In 
Richard Freeborn and the late 
ktwnl Schapiro have adopted respectively 
wwa rigorous literary and historical criteria 
misusing hi s masterpieces, while April Fitz- 
exhaustively explored his debt to 
ye Vlardot. In Russia itself, the activity of 
«ate M.P. Alekseyev culminated in the first 
fylarly text of the complete works and 
““J * majestic enterprise now being en- 
y in a second edition. With this latest 
W ot Farter and Sons, David Lowe joins 
J. company. There are drawbacks, to be 
*VThe book is short, treats only selected 
j 651 * of the novel’s scope and background, 
mdex, and contains an inoxcuBnbly large 
S rcfcpririta. It is based on a thesis 
JWtted several years: ago, incorporates (in 
articles previously published 


in journals, and fails to take account of various 
relevant books and essays. Nevertheless, Pro- 
fessor Lowe’s book is full of striking insights 
and the most coolly reasoned and convincing 
arguments. 

Its basic Idea is that the study of parallels 
between generations, and contrasts within 
each, is more rewarding than the older critical 
emphasis upon fathers versus sons. In order to 
define these, it adopts a pluralistic approach, 
examining characters first in structural pat- 
terns, then by groups and as Individuals, and 
finally as both heirs and forerunners in 
Turgenev's own work and his country's litera- 
ture generally. Fathers and Sons is seen as a 
watershed, the climax of the old and the germ 
of the new. 

One of the most helpful of many compari- 
sons is with the cinema: Turgenev's juxtaposi- 
tion of scenes and individual shots is described 
in terms of Eisenstein’s principle of montage. 
The analogy is not new, and may also be ap- 
plied to Phantoms, or even to A Nest of the 
Gentry with its flashbacks and its timeless epi- 
sodes; but it is forcefully expressed and re- 
minds one of Turgenev's own avowed interest, 
about the time of writing Fathers and Sons, in 
dioramas and dissolving views. Another notion 
of considerable benefit (borrowed from North- 
rop Frye) is that of “blocking” figures in the 
drama. In a comedy by Molifere, for example, 
the avarice or affectation of a father blocks the 
aspirations of his children. In Fathers and Sons 
this role is taken by the uncle. Pavel Petrovich 
Kirsanov, and also, more curiously, by Bazar- 
ov. As In Molibre, the happy marriages that 
they block for a time come inevitably at the 
last. 

In general, Lowe is at his best and most 
stimulating in the treatment of these “strong” 
characters. He groups them together and 
argues that their mutual and mounting enmity, 
resulting in a duel, derives more from their 
similarities than from their differences. He 
contrasts the unadmirable “blockers" with 
their “appealingly average" opposites and tem- 
porary victims, Nikolay Petrovich and his son 
Arkady. These he assumes to be more to 
Turgenev's own taste, reflecting as they seem 
to do his own personality and values. To view 
the four principals in this light is, however, 
unconventional and cannot be squared with 
Turgenev’s declared intentions. 

Lowe is very well aware of the fact. He relies 
on what he thinks he reads In the finished novel 
arid argues that one must disregard the inten- 
tions of a man who “made so many contradic- 
tory statements about Fathers and Sons that in 
the last analysis it is difficult to believe any- 
thing that he said about it". Thus he contests 
Turgenev’s claim to have meant Bazarov to be 
a revolutionary, to have shared most of his 
convictions, and to have wanted to show up 
through him the gentry’s flabbiness and limita- 
tions as the leading class in Russian society. 


Sorel Point 


The rocks, of child’s red plasticine, , 

Blister the sea's strong glass. A pair 

Of gulls switchback on curving air . 

■ 1 \ Thin water yeasts the faultleis sand;.. • 

i . . Dressed for the day and Sunday-clean 

-V;; : salt-washed and dried, 

‘ ‘S h * Spills its neat gut down the Cliff-side. 

'NiA'I, In whitest white and blackest black 

• , -V- : l; ; , ■ ,, "i The shore-light turns itsiron back 

■ Oil the smau sureness where westand, 

S',' : rV- Hapdonthe rail, I lean down to . •. 

[V : The almost out^of-earshot -bay ; \ *■ 
S Theteut horizon’s silver-grey ! 

y ": ‘ : 'pl^|yeranoe of blue and blue.; 

■ ' ^ ^ ^ viturt toyou, biit you an? gone . 

/y / ' . • / Up the hung path of whitened stone ; ; 

' Totivhere your wife and children wait. 
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But had Lowe not opposed his chosen pairs so 
rigidly, he might have discerned more of 
Turgenev in both; and had he rather contrasted 
the “fathers" and the “sons", he could have 
seen all four as aspects of their creator. In 
either case, he would have recognized at least 
in part the validity of Turgenev’s expressed 
aims. 

For a start, if Turgenev is obviously present 
in Nikolay Petrovich - in his manners and good 
breeding, his love of music and nature, his 
well-intentioned mismanagement of his farm, 
even in his keeping of a servant-mistress - he is 
almost equally to be seen in Pavel. Now a 
lonely, ageing bachelor, disputatious, Wester- 
nized, well-groomed, Pavel shared with 
Turgenev around 1860-62 the memory of an 
(as it then seemed) hopeless love. The parallel 
between the elder Kirsanov's relations with 
Nelly R. and Turgenev’s own with Pauline 
Viardot has often been noted, but is far niore 
striking than is usually supposed. Pavel re- 
enacts - albeit in a different order - the years 
Turgenev spent in pursuit of a woman with 




divided loyalties and an impulsive nature; the 
wasted years of his early maturity; the brief 
reconciliation with Viardcit at Courtavenel in 
1856; and the realization, around 1860 (as he 
understood things then), that her love for him 
was gone. Her perplexing blend of passion and 
reserve is clearly rendered, as is also her pecul- 
iar “betrayal’’ of both Turgenev and her hus- 
band, Louis, in a passionate but exclusively 
epistolary relationship with Julius Rietz, a 
staid and bewildered composer and conductor. 

What is most interesting is the way in which 
Turgenev makes the younger generation judge 
his own and Pavel’s past. For Arkady, Pavel 
deserves only pity: having lost his love, he has 
lost life altogether. For the merciless Bazarov, 
on the other hand, a man who stakes every- 
thing On a woman’s love is not a man at all . One 
feels that this is also Turgenev’s own opinion; 
and although in a sense he gets his own bads on 
Bazarov, by making him fall helplessly in love 
with another Nelly R. - Anna Odintsova - he 
clearly respects him and listens to his advice. It 
• Is well known that during, the composition of 
' ypatbid and W Tu^enbyJcept ; a;diary for , 
:'v Baiarbv arid S& dowri hlS view® on every mat- 
ter that cropped up. That document is lost; but 
one guesses that many of its passages were 

introduced direct into the novel. Somecorrob- 
bration of this may be seen in the extant notes 
for Fathers and Sons , as also in Turgenev's 
letters of the period. He Commented, for ex- 
ample, to the poet Fet, with.whom he often had 
wrangles of the sort he must have been ex- 
periencing with the as yet incorporeal Bazarov: 
“To judge by the reactions of the So-called 
. ’.young critics, it is time lot me to retire from 
literature. You and I hdve'been consigned tp 
1 the cotnp&ny of worthy retired majors; What 
can we do, bid chap? It's time to make way for 
the young? But where are our successor's? 
’Where?" In Chapter 10 of the novel this opin- 
• : 1 ioq is richbed in Nikolay and PayeVs discussion 
■ of <the , role of older men in relation to the 
. . nihi|stic philosophy bf the young. At one point 
V Nikqlay concludes: “So you and I have been 
consigned to the cbmpanV of the retired; our 
t ‘ soUg &sting." And later on Pavel, having jtist 
had ahother furious argument with Bazarov, 
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cries out in desperation: "So this then is the 
youth of today! It is these men who are our 
successors!" 

We see here the age-old clash of genera- 
tions, of which Lowe perhaps takes insufficient 
note; but we also see that, while Turgenev does 
not find the young as yet more adequate than 
the old, he accepts that the fathers are finished. 
This is Bazarov's main charge. Moreover, he 
clearly considers that Bazarov, though bom 
before his time, may hold the only future for 
his country. To marry into the peasantry and 
talk of land reform, like Nikolay, is ultimately 
comic and too mild. To marry a gentlewoman 
and build a country nest, like Arkady, is a 
complete negation of progressive principles. 
These deceptively happy, “Tolstoyan" solu- 
tions are in fact no more satisfying to Turgenev 
than Pavel’s discreet retirement to Germany, a 
wicked parody of the course he h i m self would 
take. 

Bazarov alone stands at the gateway to a new 
world, as yet unknown, a world which his 
creator feared to enter. Dostoevsky entered it, 
in The Devils, but got it wrong. Bazarov is not 
the apostle of violence only, but of reconstruc- 
tion. He is the embryo of Lenin. Lowe would 
dispute this, on the ground that it is not in the 
novel. He claims that Bazarov should be 
thought of os a rebel without a cause. That is 
surely correct, as far as it goes: Bazarov stands 
in a line which leads from the Romantic hero to 
the modern outsider. But this is already to 
acknowledge something which is extra-textual. 

In fact, a work of literature is not only a text but 
all one knows about it. In Bazarov one has a 
permanent type, like Hamlet, a poetic creation 
of enormous resonance and far-reaching 
effects. His significance for the Soviet Union 
today has perhaps been best understood by Sir 
Isaiah Berlin, but Robert Boothby had already 
noted in I Fight to Live'. “It is absurd to say that 
Communism has been imposed on Russia from 
without, when, in the yeai 1862, the character 
of Lenin was etched and his aims exposed by a 
great Russian writer with a hand that never 
fettered.” 

David Lowe may well be right to contend 
that Fathers and Sons is Turgenev’s greatest 
work. Certainly its author himself allowed this 
towards the end of his career, ranking it above 
even his beloved Sportsman’s Sketches. But it 
is hard to reconcile Lowe’s manifest enthu- 
siasm for the novel with his statement in the 
introduction to Turgenev . Letters : “By and 
• large, the vast body of Turgenev’s prose fic- 
tion, not to mention his poetry and dramatic 
compositions, strikes us as singularly dated. 
The poetic sensibility at work in Turgenev’s 
tales of destructive passion evokes ennui in the 
modem reader.?’ Can one take seriously the 
assumption here that Turgenev is a homo tmius 
libri , that Fathers and Sons is somehow a glor- 
ious fluke? The assertion must surely be due 
to carelessness: Lowe cannot have examined 
the rest with the almost loving concern which 
went into his study of the novel. Wherever you 
place Turgenev in the pantheon of writers, you 
. can scarcely deny t o.Bezhin Meadow, or The 
Singers, or First Love, or A Month in the Coun- 
try, or A Nest of the Gentry, or Spring Floods 
that same magic which transforms the rather 
ordinary material of. Fathers and Sons into a 
fine and memorable creation. 

But what of the edition of the correspond- 
ence, and the rival version by A. V. Knowles? 
In the first place, one should say that there 
already exists a perfectly serviceable selection 
of Turgenev’s letters translated into .English 
and edited with .ah excellent short introduction 
by EdgnnH. Lefirman. Published by Knopf In 
1961, £t contains extracts of varying lengths 
from 425 items, together with illustrations in- 
cluding a.sample of Turgenev’s hand. By con- 
trast the two new editions, (bough nicely 
printed and presented, are unHLustrated and 
offer only 236 letters (Knowles) and 334 letters 
(Lowe). Admittedly, both give the texts practi- 
cally in foil; but. this has disadvantages as well 
as advantages, since without the context of 
previous letters, replies, or . adequate notes 
very many Of Turgenev's remarks and allusions 
have little Interest, As getting on for 7,000! 
published items, were available for selection, 
and as a large number of Lehrman’s choices are 
taken up again, one bonders if it would not 
have been wiser to produce Engljsh editlons of 
Turgenev's ' correspondence with particular 
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friends, say Pauline Viardot, Annenkov, Fet, 
Polonsky or Countess Lambert, rather than 
attempting to repeat a representative cross- 
section. 

This having been said, both new collections 
are thoroughly enjoyable. How could they be 
otherwise? Turgenev was a natural master of 
the epistolary art, in half a dozen languages. 
He rarely wrote with publication in view, with 
the result that only occasional passages have 
the polished elegance of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Nor are bis letters always quite so 
coherent. They nevertheless show a spontanei- 
ty, charm, wisdom and good humour seldom 
seen in his works and thus reveal to the 
eavesdropping reader a more subjective and 
candid TUrgenev. They tell us his fads and pet 
hates, talk of love and lust, survey his physical 
and moral sufferings. Some, especially those to 
Pauline Viardot, summarize his daily activity 
and take the place of his lost diaries. Others are 
polemical, whether on literature, art, music, 
politics, philosophy or religion. Most of this- 
comes across well enough in these two selec- 
tions and is annotated with tact. If you like 


notes to surround the items, you will take the 
Knowles; the Lowe has plain texts for those 
who prefer notes only for reference at the end. 
Otherwise, your choice may be bound by 
nationality: “I tore my trousers" or “I ripped my 
pants”; “You've made a fool of yourself, old 
man" or “Hey, brother, you made a boo-boo. " 

One of the most endearing features of 
Turgenev's letters is his generous attitude to 
those writers whom he had best cause to dis- 
like. Dostoevsky had insulted him beyond 
measure, but in 1877 he wrote (in the transla- 
tion by Lowe): “I am certain that you do not 
doubt that these misunderstandings could not 
have influence on my opinion of your first-class 
talent and the lofty position which you rightful- 
ly occupy in our literature." Turgenev had 
been profoundly humiliated by Tolstoy, but in 
1874 declared to Fet (in the version by 
Knowles): “1 can assure you that I have never 
said anything to anyone about Tolstoy without 
having the greatest respect for his talent and 
personality”. Many other examples could be 
quoted in the same line. Likewise, Turgenev 
saw the good points of the Slavophiles whose 
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sing: to the child Sophia her intellectual gifts 
were above all the means of securing, if not the 
affection, at least the attention of others. H6r 
recollections close with the description of her 
sister's relationship with Dostoevsky, who had 
encouraged her literary talent and subsequent- 
ly fallen in love with her. The thirteen-year-old 
Sophia, herself infatuated with Dostoevsky, 
was incredulous when her sister did not return 
his love. “What happiness it would be to be 
with him constantly and submit yourself to him 
utterlyl How could my sister give such happi- 
ness away?** 

, Kovalevsky wrote no sequel to A Russian 


■ — Childkoofc but there is ample evidence that 
' r - -- Udifcikti to lose herself hi anothef person 



childhood appeared in Stockholm. Repub- 
lished in Russia the following year, the work 
showed considerable literary merit, but its suc- 
cess owed more to the identity of the author: 
Sophia Kovalevsky, one of the great mathema- 
tical prodigies of her century, and, as the first 
woman to hold a university chair, an intema- 
: tional celebrity. 

To her own age, Kovalevsky was a freak of 
nature; With hindsight she appears as one of 
those women whose achievements helped be- 
gin the slow erosion of the belief that sexual 
■ roles are biologically determined. But the re- 
- cent Interest, in. Kovalevsky reflects another, 
increasingly ' topical, . concern: : the cost in 
psycholqglcal terms to those who challenge 
: socially determined patterns of existence. 

On this question Sophia Kovalevsky has done 
much of the spadework for her biogra- 
phers. As Beatrice Stillman observes in her 
excellent introduction to her translation of A 
Russian Childhood (Springer Verlag, 1978), 
Kovalevsky's account of her childhood and 
adolescence Is no Idealized vision of the past, 
but a sensitive charting of the gradual fbrma- 
tion of a sense ofidentity through relationships 
with the family and the outside world. In mid- 
nineteenth-century Russia (Kovalevsky was 


remained as strong in her as the drive to intel- 
lectual fulfilment and personal autonomy. At 
first it seemed that the conflict between the two 
could be resolved through the sublimation of 
her need for love in the self-sacrificing com- 
radeship, of the nihilist student circles in which 
she moved afteT her hither allowed her to take 
private Lessons in mathematics in Petersburg 
(Russian universities were still closed to 
women). Her letters at this period ecstatically 
look forward to a "heavenly life”, of ascetic 
study and work for the nihilist ideal of univer- 
sal enlightenment. To, secure a passport to 
study -abroad, she resorted to the popular 
stratagem of a fictitious marriage to a man 
sympathetic to the women's cause. In Berlin, 
although women were barred from the uni- 
versity , her brilliance so impressed the disting- 
uished mathematician Weierstrass thathe be- 
, came her lifelong mentor and collaborator. In 
1874 the University of Odttingen took the un- 
precedented step of awarding her a doctorate 
summa cum laude without examination, on the 
strength of three original works.. The French 
. Academy of Sciences subsequently awarded , 
her the prestigious Prix Bordin for her work on 
the solution of a long-standing problem in ap- 
plied mathematics: the motion of a heavy solid 


general stance he despised; admitted the value 
of religion despite his own agnosticism; sup- 
ported the aims of revolutionaries while abhor- 
ring their methods. He could exhibit serious 
prejudice, it is true; but in most things he found 
room to change his mind. He was fundamental- 
ly an empirical man. 

This is how Lowe describes Bazarov, and it is 
interesting to compare what Turgenev says ab- 
out Bazarov in these letters with his commen- 
tator's analysis. It is hard to agree that 
Turgenev was wrong or muddle-headed. I lerc 
is the Lowe rendering of his famous remark to 
Sluchevsky, which for the sake of space I 
abridge: “If the reader doesn’t come to love 
Bazarov, with all his coarseness, callousness, 
pitiless dryness and harshness, then J have 
missed the mark. I imagined a gloomy, wild, 
large figure, half grown out of the soil, strong, 
spiteful, honest - doomed to perish because 
still in the anteroom of the future.” Add to this 
what he had already told his publisher (in the 
Knowles translation): “In my opinion he is the 
real hero of our times.” By this reference back 
to Lermontov, Turgenev placed Bazarov firm- 


grated. It is significant that when after six years 
she transformed her nihilist marriage Into a 
real one, for another six years (during which a 
daughter was bom) she interrupted her career 
to devote herself to the role of wife and mother 
and the social life of Petersburg. Whether or 
not this can be attributed, as feminists might 
suggest, to a “fear of success”, her life appears 
as a succession of conflicts between the claims 
of love and work. With her husband she alter- 
nated between jealous defence of her auton- 
omy and a jealously clinging dependence. Her 
ability to absorb herself entirely in her work 
enabled her to cope with the tragedy of his 
suicide, but it never compensated for her pro- 
found loneliness. Her last years were clouded 
by a futile and humiliating search for emotional 
security in a relationship with a man who was 
the great love of her life. The rival claims of this 
reiationsliip and her work for the Prix Bordin 
drove her to exhaustion. Her brilliant success 
in the second of the two enterprises was less 
important to her than the failure in the first. 
Her friends noted how a sorrowful depression 
followed each achievement, as if the intellec- 
tual goals to which she compulsively strove 
proved on attainment not worth the effort. As 
she wrote to a friend after another failure to 
secure emotional commitment from a man: 
“Such is fife: in everything orte gets not what 
one desires, what one considers essential: 
everything, but not that.” 

With her Russian talent for Introspection, 
Kovalevsky has left abundant material for spe- 
culation on the social and psychological 
reasons for her extraordinary drive to achieve- 
ment and her equally remarkable sense of fail- 
ure. The main merit of Don Kennedy’s biogra- 
phy lies in its copious quotations from this 
material; but whqre Kovalevsky docs not 
speak for herself, the book is trivial and shal- 
low, largely because it is intellectually inadequ- 
ate to its subject. Neither, it seems, a linguist, 
nor a scientist, nor a historian (he relates that 
his interest in Kovalevsky was aroused by the 
r 'family reminiscences of his; wife; a distant rela- 
tion pf bis subject), the author reveals his 
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ly in the tradition of “superfluouspwjpie-^ ! 
hy their frustration with repressive RuZ 
rule, turned, some to idleness, sometol 
quence, some to hate and some - as w, 
appeared - to revolution. All failed, been* 
all were born too soon. The sins of the fatiieo, 
besides, were visited upon the sons to thefthd 
and fourth generation. 

At the end of Turgenev’s novel, however 
there is a message of hope. Much playhasbeea 
made in the book on BOchner’s KraftundM 
proposed by the young rs an antidote toPu& 1 
kin. Us very title evokes that force and ! 
stance which (in the terms of a rejected etj. 1 
graph) the sons and fathers must combine jj 
Russia is to move forward. Now according to 
Bilchner the traditional view of body and sod 
is all wrong. The soul is in fact mortal, beaux 
of this fife only, while the body rejoins the 
immortality of material existence, In erode 
terms, dead people help to push up (be flowtn 1 
But those who have “come to love" Bazaro 
join his parents, and Turgenev, at the pat 
and hear the flowers speak of "eternal recro 
ciliation and the life everlasting". 


between the campaign for women's traandp* 
tion in mid-nineteenth-century Russia and the 
wider radical movement. Nihilism gave hub- 
mous encouragement to the cause of higher 
education for women, but its contempt forlk 
emotions (based partly on a primitive mateml- 
ism, partly on social altruism) proved a m*j« 
obstacle to women’s autonomy. Wbileccwm 
for individual liberty led Russian radicals u | 
preach total sexual freedom , they tended to 
practise an ascetic subordination of personals 
social concerns, in which women (for wtioua j 
any case sexual freedom without contraapwi I 
was a way back to to the bondage of the p^) . 
were more fervent than men. As Barbaras 
gel perceptively remarks, rather than re*epn- 
ate their personal relationships, they pjjw 
them down as obstacles to larger 
tendency taken to its extreme by th«e*J» 
who abandoned their hopes °f iatcUe f)iJV 
foment to participate in the wvoluwna) 
movement. The self-sacrifice of thM«^ 
terrorists of the 1870s, who denied 
all personal satisfaction, Including , 
cases, sexual love, was legendary. J 
But despising emotions did n0 .. «,! 
them; as Engol shows, women 
Kovalevsky, pursued their god of 
seemed unable to resolve the 
freedom nnd commitment, . 
through their predicament thc^^F 1 
nihilism as a liberating P^ 1080 ^^ 
The exceptional dedication o , Q 
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“Tlie modern sequence is the derisive form 
toward which all the developments of modem 
poetry have tended", M. L. Rosenthul and 
Sally M. Gall claim. They set out to establish “a 
poet's poetics" with which to approach a form 
whose "development was always implicit in the 
nature of poetic structure”, and to test that 
jpproach against a very wide range of material 
(roughly fifty poets are discussed, often in 
great detail). 

The poetics for which Rosenthal and Gall 
ague focuses on the way in which sequences 
are-structured round moments or images of 
intense feeling. The authors are opposed to 
both biographical and ideological methods of 
reading, seeking instead the internal dynamics 
of the sequence. The form begins, we are told, 
with Whitman and Emily Dickinson's fascicles: 
Tennyson’s “Maud” is seen as a failed groping : 
towards it, unsatisfactory because factitiously 
(bdplined by plot and character. The modern 
xquence tries to realize in as open a way asr 
possible the conditions under which we live, 
utilises an emotional pattern of organization ■ 
because modern poets are not content with 
tnditioDal patterns. 

Although claiming to establish a genre, the 
mthon have a loose way with history. They 
admit (o having “oversimplified” a comparison 
between Pound and Yeats in order to avoid a 
detailed discussion of influence, yet suggest 


Geoffrey Hill may have 
adapted the line of Mercian Hymns from a line 
in Olson. They pay no attention to Les Fleurs 
( u null, whose structuring may be too schema- 
uc for it to count as a “sequence” but which 
should none the less have been considered, if 
only because of its influence; and they suppose 
a reader of such ignorance that he “will have to 
come to terms with Hardy’s ‘old-fashioned* 
style , because it is so unlike the language to 
which he is presumably used. 

The lack of historical accuracy is a consequ- 
ence of the theoretical hokum on which much 
of the book is based. The poetics it sets out with 
is old-fashionedly Symbolist, as indicated 
when the authors say of the sequence that “the 
task of sustaining such a structure with the 
necessary rigor is a difficult one, imperfectly 
understood by many poets, and even the 
greatest can lapse into discourse when some- 
thing like a hard, gemlike flame is needed”. 
They have taken to heart Poe’s remarks on the 
difficulty of long poems (that they are neces- 
sarily uneven in intensity) and see the sequence 
as the triumphant answer to them but, for all 
their mistrust of the discursive, the ideological 
and the narrative, most of the poems Rosen- 
thal and Gail discuss draw on precisely those 
areas. 

This can lead to some very odd readings: a 
discussion of Auden’s “Horae Canonicae” 
which omits Good Friday seems a little off- 
centre. for instance, and the fact that Life Stu- 
dies tells a story is played down. There are, 
however, some extremely interesting passages 
on Pound (whose work is ideally suited to this 
sort of reading), particularly a remarkable 
brief exposition of his visionary and water im- 
agery. The extent to which the theory can 
accommodate the modernist long poem or 
sequence betrays its origins while showing its 
usefulness, but its limited applicability leads 
the authors either to patronize their subjects, 
or into a curmudgeonliness (as with the “sick- 
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writing offers the possibility of Unfreezing the 
frame, of cutting across the certainties of eye 
and larynx. 

Raworth’s minimal line, with rarely more 
than four words and little punctuation, is cru- 
cially important to this process. It produces a 
multiple syntax which refuses certainty and 
allows for a whole variety of voices to fade in 
and Out of the poem as though one were listen- 
ing to a multiply tuned radio: “prints / voice / 
prints / are not / identity / comrade / in a pig’s 
eye” ; the play between the verbal and substan- 
tival forms of voice and prints both enacts the 
way in which we equate speech and writing, 
and yet insists on their difference, 

The poem refuses context in favour of text, 
familiar continuity in faivour of fresh juxtaposi- 
tions. It is possible to place Raworth within a 
variety of poetic traditions, but by so doing one 
risks betraying the poem’s most radical thrust. 
He can certainly be considered with other Eng- 
lish poets (of whom the most notable would 
be Jereniy Prynne) who found the oppressive 
insularity of English poetry in the early 1960s . 
necessitated an engagement wHfr American 

5 poets such as .Chiles Oisfrri.Wd • 

might be-ttmpttog'ito'^ 
contacts with Donald Davie, or to consider tbe 
relation between Raworth and Pound. ’Hie 
problem with any such discussion is that it is 
difficult to envisage how it could be conducted 
without recourse to concepts of “influence” or 

■ “tradition” which rely on that notion of a cohe- 
rent self with whioh Rawbrtb’s writing defiant- ’ 
ly breaks: “already tradition / is supported / so 
it may be clipped in / as reality / in fictions sold 
to anyone / who can look / at a marble-cone / 
marking/ a new place to dwell / farewell / o. p ./ 
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Modern technologies make a more useful 
point of entry to Writing than poetic traditions. 
Raworth worked as an, international telephone 

. operator for over twd years, and the multiple 
syntax tit Writing seemsrelated to ^his experi- 
ence rather- than to any other poetty - the 
words retain all their syntactic possibilities like 
elements plucked from the static of a bad line. 
Film is even more Important for the terras and , 
themes of the poem. On one of his rare excqr- : 
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ening redundancies and self-echoings" of Ash 
Wednesday) that is unsympathetic even where 
it commands assent, which it can hardly do in 
thu case of the example quoted. 

The book becomes worse the closer to the 
present it gets. Dealing with Irish poetry, for 
instance, it finds room for Austin Clarke , John 
Montague and Thomas Kinsella, but only a 
brief, cryptic glance at Heaney’s “Glanmore 
Sonnets” and not a word for North. The pull 
towards discursive writing in American poetry 
- as for example, with James Merrill - goes 
unremarked except for a couple of swipes at 
John Ashbery for being tedious, and the re- 
newed importance of narrative in British poet- 
ry is missed altogether. North would have been 
a particularly useful test case for the turn away 
from movement through feeling towards 
movement through a given order, as demons- 
trated in the shift from the meditative first part 
of that book to the more journalistic second 
and the way that shift embodies the impact of 
history. 

Indeed, although the blurb asserts that The 
Modern Poetic Sequence is "revolutionary", a 
claim derived from the authors' insistence that 
what they are showing has never been seen 
before, the book comes up with a very tradi- 
tional story. In Whitman and Dickinson there 
are movements towards the inclusiveness and 
fragmentation of the modern sensibility . These 
movements culminate in the work of Yeats, 
Eliot, Pound and Williams, after which there is 
a falling off through Stevens and Auden, re- 
deemed almost solely by Lowell. Masters, 
Henley, Housman, Bunting. Hill and others 
are brought in under different rubrics, and the 
sequence is seen as dividing its attention be- 
tween regionalism in one direction and psycho- 
logical pressures in another, but no real ex- 
planation for this is given. 

This book can easily be read, then, as a last 
bellow of the dinosaur modernism, and as such 
it is extremely disappointing. It fails to give any 


Raworth signalled his idea of what a contem- 
porary long poem might be like:, “the connec- 
tions (or connectives) no longer work - so how 
to build the long poem everyone is straining 
for? (the synopsis Is enough for a quick mind 
now (result of film?) - you can't pad out the 
book) , . Writing is the synopsis without' 
connectives, a long poem without strain or 
padding. Film is also the dominant metaphor 
for that editing of experience which places ev- 
erything in frame and on screen for the viewer, 
whose place the poem seeks to undo: 

BS 

though the cuts 
were frame to frame 
while memory nags 
at persistence of vision' 

‘ . It is the contradictory intersection of mem- 
ory and vision which provides the articulation 
of the poem. The self cannot find coherence in ' 
the evidence of vision, for that is constantly 
disturbed by the possibilities of memory, while 
the continuity of memory is broken as atten- 
tion is constantly refocused on the heter- 
ogeneous objects within the visual field. This is 
investigated fully in the exhilarating opening 
.passages of tyriftog.'-where the, possibility of 
•. Weldihg heterogeneity' Into identity is consi- 
dered and discarded: 

as the 'sepia picture 
goes hill colour 
and begins to move, 
but for now ■ 

weiget the idea 1 • V. ‘ 1 

birds’ eye view ' > * 

see the words try 

to explain what ' . ‘ . V., , 

Is going in there 1 ■ r 

an imagined Wok ■ * ' '. 

coming in to focus '1 : 1 . 

1 The attention to the contingent, the insist- 
ence on the^ impossibility, of .unifying experi- 
ence except ht the cost pf repression .the refus- 
al of a coherent voice do lead/ hpwever, to 
: genuine problems .of comprehension at m^tiy 
points in the poem. This difficulty is not wilful- 
ly produCed j it is an inevitable consequence of 
Raworth’s commitment to the specificity oftlie 
moment.; It does point, hbweyer, to a genuine . 
cultural contraditf Ion in which Raworth’s writ- 
ingis caught; We coht in tie to read poetry with- : 
in a,C4Uure'wfitok gives' central importance to 
library tradition, and to recognizable divisions 


but the most hazy account of the development 
of the modern mind on whose uniqueness it 
insists: it is untikely to rearrange our view of 
literary history; and the fact that loosely or 
emotionally articulated sequences for some de- 
cades replaced the long poem has not gone 
wholly unremarked. 

However, the failings of the book's organ- 
ization tell only half the story. The other half 
is that it exemplifies many of the virtues for 
which M. L. Rosenthal has deservedly been 
'praised in the past, virtues which the welcome 
reissue of Poetry and the Common Life re- 
minds us of more forcibly. Rosenthal is an 
excellent teacher by example: his The Modern 
Poets (1960) and The New Poets (1967) helped 
many young readers to orient themselves when 
setting out, and opened unexpected doors. 
•Poetry and the Common Life is Rosenthal un- 
encumbered by history, theory or professorial 
seriousness. It is amiable, drifting and plangent 
as it talks about how poetry comes from and 
deals with the elements of every day. What 
Rosenthal conveys most forcibly is the sense of 
how much and how urgently poetry matters. 
The Modern Poetic Sequence provides, charac- 
teristically, a good deal of useful textual in- 
formation on Dickinson, Yeats and Plath gar- 
nered from scattered sources, but more impor- 
tantly it gives praise. Rosenthal makes us want 
to read or reread the poets he talks about; he is 
by any standard unusually adept at finding the 
interesting or tantalizing quotation; he is also a 
master of the provocative generalization and 
the passionate assertion. There is a sad ambi- 
tion to be encyclopedic and definitive in The 
Modem Poetic Sequence which sometimes falsi- 
fies these gifts. 

But if the assertive tone of The Modem Poe- 
tic Sequence makes us want to quarrel, it also 
makes us think. It brings to mind poets - Hen- 
ley, for instance - who are perhaps not always 
there, and in a way which reminds us that they 
also matter, if less so than the eclipsing greats. 


between writers and readers. Raworth’s poetry 
makes an, implicit Utopian demand for a cul- 
ture without such divisions, or such a centre; it 
is fully anarchist in its equivalent political appeal 
for “nonadministered justice’?. 

The uncompromi5iiig nature of such demands 
prompts certain reservations; and it be- 
comes difficult to read Raworth in n present 
where cultural and political goals must be. more 
limited. It is instructive to compare him with 
Tony Harrison, one of our few other important 
radical poets (of Important conservative poets 
we have an abundance). Harrison’s attempt, fn 
his recent Continuous, to indicate the linguistic 
and cultural divisions which rend our society, 
takes a traditional form, and the autobiog- 
raphical sequence seeks to fashion coherence 
out of division. From Ra worth’s point of view, 
to engage with such forms is already to have 
lost the battle. But to fail to engage with such 
forms might be to deprive oneself of all but the 
most committed readers. 

Tbe great pleasure of Writing is that it cele- 
brates joyfully the release from the imaginative 
constraints, and the mendacity, of the. coherent 
voice'. Reservatiohs about the Utopian nature 
of the project are dispersed as one returns to 
the poem. Writing is dedicated “to the moles 
and to the bats”, animals whose different rela- 
tion to sound and image place them outside the 
circles whiqh we are doomed to repeat; it sets 
itself against that world of vision where light 
makes everything, including otiroWn position, . 
obvious. ;TJie sun appeals regularly throughout 
tiie. poem, inviting us to accept a divirion into 
what can tindcah.'t be seen, but it is this division, 
whlcti the poem, in Its flnai lyrical passage, 
surm6unts,‘*so footing /steadily /as it flies / at 
last / the sun / is level- with our eyes”. 

' ■i — . ; T r- r -*-— — • -■ — — ; ; — tttt — . 

The winners of thq 1983 National Poetry Com- 
petition,' organized by the Poetry Society in 
association with BBC Radio Three and judged 
this year by' Gillian Clarke, Kevin Crossley- 
Hollqnd . and Vertidn . Scannell, were 
announced recently. First prize was awarded to 
Carol Anh D uffy for “Whoever She was* ; joint 
second priato to' Fergus Chadwick,. for VBirds’ 

, and Stephen Wa its for “Lord in dream I 
was lifted out Qf tondort?'. , 
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Behind the lines 


i 


Robert Hewison 

Thirty years into its somewhat unprepossessing 
life, the Poetry Book Society has launched it- 
self in a new direction - and will be losing its 
intimate links with the Arts Council’s Litera- 
ture Department in the process. Since 1954 the 
Poetry Book Society has been quietly choosing 
four new poetry books a year from the pub- 
lishers’ lists, and sending them off toils subscri- 
bers, along with a quarterly bulletin and an 
annual anthology of new work. 

The books have been supplied at list price, 
go the Society's chief achievement has been in 
getting new poetry to people who live in parts 
of the country that metropolitan and university 
bookshops do not reach. Over 90,000 books 
have been distributed in this way - but the fact 
remains that membership has never gone 
above 1,065, and in the last few years it has 
dropped below 900. 

Accordingly, Philip Larkin, the Society's 
chairman, has proposed that it should act less 
like a "society” and more like a commercial 
book club. From next month books will be 
offered to members at a discount , the subscrip- 
tion has been lowered, and new members will 
receive a free copy of the Heaney/Hughes 
anthology. The Rattle Bag. The PBS hopes to 
offer a wider choice of titles in the future, and 
include books other than poetry. 

The Society's new dynamism - demons- 
trated by the decision to dip into the reserves 
and advertise its existence - has not been with- 
out its disruptive consequences. Michael 
Schmidt of Carcanet Press has resigned from 
the Board of Management. He sympathizes 
with the Society's aims, but feels the new policy 
is too ambitious. But the oddest consequence 
has been that the PBS will have to find new 
. j ' administrators, and a new home. 

^ < .. . ( Eyer slue© it was set up“to further the 
til.-,. ■ education of the people of this country by , 

by the Arts Council -its address is 105 Picca- 
dilly. The present secretary is Charles 
• . : Osborne, the assi stant secretary is the librarian 

of the Arts Council's excellent poetry library, 
Jonathan Barker. These WoTk part-time on 
Society business, and the Society pays a man- 
' agement fee to the institution which funds It. 
But these officers are about to resign, and the 
■#: Arts Counqil'S services will be withdrawn. 

Officially, the -Arts Council is ending an 
• administrative anomaly , but there is a connco- 
l; 4 „ ;tion between this move and the extra demands 

fij . a more dynamic Poetry Book Society , would 
rj|! foakeon Arts CoimcUstaff time. (TheSacie- 
|: , \ tyYnew policy was, decided while the secretary 

. was on 1 sabbatical.) What seems certain is that 
■'If, the Society's present grant ofXIO.OOO h year 
i will have to more than double tu order to pay 

{)■:]> for new premises and staff; Whether it is a case 

■*-; - of the Poetry Book Society stepping boldly 

j forth from the shelter of 105 Piccadilly, or the 

f Arts Council expelling an unruly client who is 
! • demanding too much, this does not seem foe 

j-fj’ ! most economic way to go about things. 

•I * 


In general, poetry publishing has been ex- 
periencing the same modest recovery that the 
rest of the industry has made since the crisis of 
1980-81. 620 poetry titles appeared in 1981; 
794 in 1982. This is just one example of the 
useful information to be found in The Book 
Report 1983 (107pp. Euromonitor Publica- 
tions. £135 [sic]. 0 86338 023 9). the eighth 
edition of Euromonitor's annual survey of the 
United Kingdom book trade. The 12 per cent 
increase in the total number of titles published 
in the United Kingdom in 1982 is not, however, 
necessarily a cause for rejoicing. Euromonitor 
sagely warns "the trade must again consider 
the problems of approaching the market with a 
widening range of titles with ever diminishing 
print runs”. 

in addition to pages of vitni statistics show- 
ing that with £860 million in sales. British pub- 
lishers are holding (heir own against the com- 
petition of video games and home computers, 
there is a diverting survey of what people 
actually read. In these troubled times it 
appears that we are turning more and more to 
romance, whose pppularity has steadily in- 
creased in recent years. Women, rather than 
men are responsible for the increase; men pre- 
fer their escapism in the form of thrillers and 
war stories. Women, indeed, are far more like- 
ly to be reading fiction than men are, and they 
are more avid readers both of historical fiction 
and modern novels. 

The Book Marketing Council will be pleased 
to see that there has been an increase in the 
reading of contemporary fiction (From 6 per 
cent of all readers in 1980 to 9 per cent in 1983) ; 
the modern novel is most read in London, and 
least in East Anglia, though one wonders if 
that is less to do with philistinism in the Fens 
and more to do with the availability of book 
shops. The report highlights the steady decline 
in the profitability of keeping a proper book- 
shop. The Booksellers* Association’s survey of 
its Charter Group .'members (those shops 
\yfi6re you^puld reasonably expect to be able 

average profit margin was “a critically low 

Q.8%". 

The Book Report 1983 also has a warning 
for those of us who cherish, or are cherished 
by, the book pages of newspapers and 
periodicals. Whereas 40 pef cent of those sur- 
veyed bought a book because it "looked in- 
teresting”, only 4 per cent bought it because- 
they had read a review. Thfc year The Book 
Repcirt also tries to assess the threat of elec- 
tronic publishing to the traditional industry. It 
concludes that the danger Is indirect rather 
than direct, for the main challenge is to the way 
people choose to spend their time. On the 
other hand, how do we account for the foot that 
the review copy of The Book Report was 
addressed to The Timts Literacy Supplement! 

A gaming from The Book Report 1983 on 
the decline in the market for, children’s books 
echoes the Worries now b^ing widely expressed 
about the stite of children’s as opposed to 
adult reading. Fewer children’s batiks are 


being produced, while government spending 
cuts have meant that (he sale of school text- 
books is also in decline. Fewer books for 
young readers now must mean fewer adult 
readers in the years to come. However, an 
enterprising firm (with a vested interest in chil- 
dren’s literacy) has come up with a scheme to 
halt the decay. 

Books for Students Ltd cannot have a more 
mislending name, for it neither sells books to 
students nor textbooks of any kind. What it 
docs is to supply paperbacks to public libraries, 
and, more importantly, it runs a chain of 6, (X10 
sales outlets within schools. These “school 
bookshops” - which can mean anything from n 
large room to a secure cupboard - are of vital 
importance in encouraging the book-buying 
hnbit. They arc run by volunteers - enthusias- 
tic deserters from dinner supervision - and 
whereas elsewhere in the book trade books are 
bought for children, and children themselves 
are regarded as a nuisance, these young clients 
areencouraged to choose their own recreation- 
al reading. Books for Students is in the busi- 
ness for the business (and last year it grew by 30 
per cent), but as their promotions manager 
Brough Girling points out, “the key to literacy 
is book ownership”. 

Next year. Books for Students will be organ- 
izing, with, it is hoped, the co-operation of 
30,000 schools, the first ever nationwide spon- 
sored read. During the summer half-term, chil- 
dren up and down the country will be reading 
what they like, when they like, but with the 
incentive that the hours they put in will be 
going to help the charity Mencap. If on May 28 
a sudden silence falls upon the land, it will 
mean that the campaign has been a success. 
Mencap will be better off, and Books for Stu- 
dents’ "Readathon’’ will have created new 
customers for the book trade into the bargain. 

* ★ * 

In August “Behind the lines” repotted on the 
art tif the Creative wilting coutfce, as Seen from 
the Arvon Foundation at Lumb Bank. Now I 
am delighted to report the emergence of an 
entire publishing house, based on a creative 
writing class at Morley College. 

It was not enough for Eric Lane, Robert 
Irwin and Geoffrey Farrington to have the 
pleasure of reading their work to their fellow 
students, so they banded together to raise 
£10,000 and launch Dedaius, a commercial 
publishing company dedicated to promoting 
new writing. Not' surprisingly, the first three 
novels in the Dedaius Modern Fiction Series 
are Geoffrey Farrington’s Gothic tale The Re - 


wni'iK 1 168pp. £2.50. 0 946626 01 4); R 0 w 
Irwin’s fantasy 77ie Arabian Nightim, 
(253pp. £2.95. 0 946626 02 2) and Eric Lan* 
picaresque comedy The Travelling A to, 
(191pp. £2.50. 0 946626 00 6). 

Dedaius is also branching out into trank 
lions - it has bought Penguin’s text of two 
D. II. Lawrence translations from the Sicilian 
writer Vergu - and there are three more novels 
in the pipeline from other members of the 
Morley College class. The only trouble is that 
now the founders of Dedaius have broken into 
print they find there is little time in which to 
write. 

★ ★ ★ 

It can hardly have escaped your notice that 
next year is 1984. To judge from the flood of 
books and articles that have already appeared 
on Orwellian themes some publishers appear 
to think that it started last Autumn. By ‘ 
the time 1985 arrives we will be heartily 
bored with Big Brother - though rising Orwel- 
lian pessimism makes me wonder if we wll 
survive that long. 

If we do, then wc will have time to save up 
£400 or more to pay for Professor Peter Davi- 
son’s The Collected Works of George OrvtS, 
though we may not have time to read all seven- 
teen volumes. The eight volumes Davison hu 
devoted to Orwell’s letters, essays and journal- 
ism are a reminder of how much was left oulof 
Seeker's four-volume collection edited by 
Sonia Orwell and lan Angus in 1968. Professor 
Davison’s edition would be just the thing lo 
take on a “George Orwell week" at the Jan 
Hotel, Jura, this summer, only publication wifl 
not be complete until October, and the edition 
is not available in separate volumes. 

The RSC’s bunker at the Barbican h the 
entirely appropriate setting for a two-week 
programme of films, new plays and discussions 
on Orwellian themes which begins on January 
16. The centre-piece to “Though tcrimes at 
Barbican” is a public writers’ day on Janosj 
21, organized by the Writers’ Guild. 1 Newwrt 
has been commissioned from writers bora*® 
after 1948 (William Boyd, Blake Moms* 
Anne Devlin, Maggie Gee and Nigel^* 
liams). Speakers include Angus Wilson, Coora 
Cruise O’Brien, Michael Foot and Angeto La- 
ter. The dny concludes with a formal 
between Hugh Thomas and Raymond wu- 
Hams, opposing heirs to the 0wc J|JJ~ K(u 

Not to be outdone, Wigan MetfQp^ 1 . 
Borough Council has agreed tq help vw > 1 
cost of n sculpture commemorating ufo* 
visit to the town’s non-existent pltf.-JW 
happy 1985 to all my readers. 


& )fiiiuaiy^20- : A pr&ft^of : 


'' iCfpnpetffloft '.No. IS l* T?. ■TMii.V.-'n 

*J :?■; Only wo submUaipjiii wort’ tW<^p'at* ; , 

ud us foe * - ativcly simple ^competition; ofiei. one-foi W cornet , 
later, than ■ foe ofoefr.ixpm MrtJtine Bonn, wholly so. We hope ' 
c the; first.. < foat'lnl984:rtflders,Mli be lessbashful; it ifi often ati 
,OtIaUiqn \ Incomplete 'enirv -that Wins. '■ - 
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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS ' 

K. R. Andrews is Professor of History at the University of Hull. 

Caroline Bingham's Land of the Scots: A Short History was published earlier tlila year. ■ 

Alan field's books include Modern Scottish Litera ture and In This Comer: Selected Poems 1 963-83, betn 
earlier this year. ‘ 

Christopher Cairns's Pietro Afetlno and Venice will be published soon, 

Arthur CaMer-Marshall's memoir of the 1930s, Portrait of the Author as a Young Ass, will be 
shortly. 

Ella M. J, Campbell Is Emeritus Professor of Geography at foe University of London. 

Peter Dickens is the author of Night Action: MTB Flotilla at War, 1974. 

Gordon Donaldson is the author of Scottish Kings, 1977. 

Roy Fuller's autobiography, Souvenirs, was published in 1980. , ’ 

John Gray Is a fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, .- ' ■ 

; ^ T Jif l|C. v Hyi© r ta ; oE HlfitCsry at the Univereity of Manchesfor. ' . 

. : Johnson is the author of the Long March of the French Left , 1981. ‘ , 

Stepan Johnson i§ working oil a study' of the chamber music of Shostakovich. • • ^ 

. Aiieen KeUy's Mikhail Bakunin; a study lr\ the psychology and politics of Utopianism W** P^b , 

yew. '7 

' R.-KilUndewleyis a FeUow of St Antony’s College, Oxford. ’ . . . . V 

Bruce Lettnan is Reader in Modern History ptUie University of St Andrews; . r 

Shhiey Robin Le twin is the author of The Genileman in Trollope: Individuality, and moral 
Gmdl Llndop is a lecturer In English at the Univereity of Manchester, j ;: . . 

Jones is Head-of the Schotil of 3D at Kingston Polytechidc- V >~ : 

Cohn MacCabe {a th,o author of James Joyce and die Revolution of the World, 1979. .. . ( : ... . 
Rosamond McKlUerick i& a Fellow of Newnham College, Cambldge. , .^7 ' 

. loam McMullen is a lecturer In Japanese at the Univereity of Oxford. . •• 

Tfcn Baulin’s moat recent coUection ol podta, The Book of Juniper, was published 
.• Marj^retPriffiig is a Inember of the Weflcoffle Unit for the History of Medldite la thft U® Vfl . / 

Roy Poster’s most recent book iB English Society in the Eighteenth Century, 1982. *: 

Arvon ImVi 7*!«n I. I. lii-, i , . ..... * ’ •' 
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Letters 

AHerbert Sonnet 

k, -The scholarship of 1. A. Shapiro’s letter 
micember 9), properly reminding us that the 
Let which H. W. Piper (Letters, October 
21) suggested was William Herbert's nccount 

experience with the dark woman of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets cannot with certainty 
be called a poem of Herbert's, need not make 
us reject the attribution as definitely as he does 
himself. 

His argument is that the origin and nucleus 
of the younger Donne’s book were the poems 
in Its fust quarter, supplied in manuscript by 
the Cbuntess of Devonshire; (hat the other 
three quarters, supplied by Lawes. Lanier and 
others, to whom Donne had appealed for 
material (presumably material at least attri- 
buted to Herbert and Rudyerd), contain thirty 
or more poems by other poets and wrongly 
attributed by Donne or his suppliers; und that 
the sonnet in question, occurring two-thirds 
ny through the last three quarters, must on 
flat account be suspect. But it does not follow 
that ell the poems in the last three quarters 
were wrongly attributed. The late position of 
■(be sonnet in no way invalidates the attribu- 
tion; it only deprives it of the extra strength of 
being, as it were, attested by the Countess. 
Moreover, a juvenile poem, erotic but male- 
chauvinist in content, would have been less 
probably supplied from the Countess’s collec- 
tion than horn miscellanies kept by men like 
Laves and Lanier. 

I agree with Shapiro’s suggestion of the 
crotkmeaning of play in line 10; but this, in my 
view, does not weaken Piper’s identification of 
the woman in that sonnet with the dark woman 
of Shakespeare's. Indeed, I have argued that 
we have no good reason to believe either that 
musician of Sonnet 128 (and 151, if it was 
originally a pair with 128) was dark or that the 
.“Dark Lady" was a musician. 

By the way, I did not “accept" the attribu- 
tion to Pembroke: I only strongly entertained it 
-> and I still do, 

l. H. PADEL. 

Ham hum House, Hinton Waldrist, Oxfordshire. 

■U 

TsdwmDrood' 

Sfr,-I hasten to assure Fred Kaplan (Letters, 

: December 9) that my article was meant 
Rriously, and I hope no one will be deterred by 
• what he says from offering me the comments 
^ Criticisms which I particularly welcome, as 
I am neiihcr a Droodian nor n Dickensian. But 
1 admit that my idea is a strange one, and it 
more substantiation than I was able to 
Sfo it. in the 3,000 words which you (very 
Sjerously) put at my disposal. I am writing 
therefore, to guarantee that you have not 
• “ci the. victim of a hoax. My article wbb only 
ijw outline of one part of a fuller treatment of 
novel which I hope to publish later, and 
will contain further arguments and sug- 
S^oiiMn support of my reading. 

. With regard to that, I appeal for expert opin- 
especially on two points: the seeming con- 
among “sensational" novelists of the 
*0s about the proper way to reveal a secret to 
. »reader-Iara thinkinghere of the postscript 
iJw Mwual Friend and Wilkie Collins's pt^ 

; “» to the second edition olThe Dead Secret - 
the statement of Andrew Lang in 1911 that 
W nprodd “unhappily he [Dickens] was 
■ fly^oElafirelsspch as Gaboriau wears”. 
“ 'W^-^jrefoerl^g bad any evidence'for 

, ifle Statement') I„ .a. r IUta tn 


i " ■ '~r. "W " 

ft a Idcturer lo rtuslc! at Goldsmith's College, London. ■* ■ , . . : • .. 

i'i 'RiclwW i^Profeisor of PhUospphy at Columbia University. 1 > . • ; . 

•; -I, ' 7^ 


a lecturer lo rtusic'at Goldsmith's College, Lon 


!; wo second edition olThe Dead secrer- 

\ J^the statement of Andrew Lang in 1911 that 
® toWnprood “unhappily he [Dickens] was 
•! pf laqrols spch as Gaboriau wears”. ; 

it knoWrk’ vti[ietiier iJartg bad any evidence’for 
.. .^statemiut? Ip other words, I should like to 
' ’ S mpr ^' ^dut the relation (ffany) qf Gabor- 

• j.:. * ^kt^Dickens’B. I understand that his 

! Usted afr having been in Dickens’s 

[ . ' i.faut ih view bfthe snooti ness of British': 
L °p(don' about Gaboriau -itis evident 

!' QfiLangl quoted^they could 

I ,r ,as trash not worth memor- 

• : V'j^^,anielso:iujiet^tedfo disguised detec* 

l jta.the detective as herd 

I ■ :^Drivi v Midvtiie innovation of Conan 
b ' , a ®t(oipated hiin)r Tbe book 

ft: If , Dossier 113 
; v L?hbul(Jpiso ljke information about 

^- Monsie Z 

to, foe 

; 'j^a^'rquejiuoh of John' Forster's editorial 


roisters eauwi* 


compression of my article as an excuse for not T 
discussing it in more detail. I had read the L 
Memoranda very carefully before Kaplan's Sir 
edition was published, and they still seem to the 
me to present some problems in relation , to syr 
Edwin Drood, but I am naturally very grateful nal 
for Kaplan's scrupulous scholarship. Sir 

I should also like to thank Charles Forsyte of 
(Letters, December 2) for his generous com- tyi 
ment. He and Margaret Cardwell are the “t 
scholars to whom I owe most on this subject, en 
Perhaps I may be permitted to take up a few C u 
points here: ty 

1. His own theory about Edward Drood, to ty 

which he has, very justifiably, devoted a whole 
book, requires something for which there is no G 
evidence in the extant text, viz, a “good” side ai 
to John Jasper (as distinct from a respectable ei 
side). B 

2. Ido not question the good faith or intelli- p 
gence of Dickens's daughter, but she was d: 
speaking of things that had happened a long d 
time Bgo. People's memories are fallible. vi 

3. Forsyte says the Victorian reader would b 

have rejected my idea about the denouement n 
as implausible. On this I would like to com- v, 
ment, first, that if so that is one good reason a 
why Forster, who can be seen as in some ways o 
the archetypal Victorian reader, was not told p 
the “new idea”, and second, that it would be 
wrong to imply that Victorian novelists never 5 
appeared in person in their own novels. I may v 
mention, for example, Chapters 62 and 66 of c 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. \ 

4. Forsyte believes that Dickens “told his s 
plot" to Forster. My own belief is that every- e 
thing Forster says about Edwin Drood has to t 
be treated with the greatest caution and re- t 
serve. He clearly implies that Dickens had told i 
him his plans for the novel , but he does not say i 
so in so many words. I fear we have to be 
suspicious about this because of other known 
licences on Forster's part. For example, an 
unsuspecting reader of the Life would con- 
clude from what he says about A Tale of Two 
Cilies that he made certain criticisms to which 
Dickens replied in a long letter to him which 
Forster quotes. (The matter is discussed in the 
preface to Volume One of the Pilgrim Edition 

of The Letters of Charles Dickens .) Yet Forster 
does not actually say that, and it is now known 
that this was not in fact tbe case. 

W. W. ROBSON. , , 

Department of English Literature, University of 
Edinburgh, George Square, Edinburgh. 

Brecht and the Group 
Theatre 

Sir, - Your reviewer of Drawn from the Life by 
Robert Medley (December 16), In his 
reference to Bertolt Brecht, raises the interest- 
ing problem of what Brecht really saw of 
Group Theatre productions. Humphrey 
Carpenter correctly points out that Brecht 
could not have seen a performance In Febru- 
' ary/March 1934 because he was in Denmark. 
But he fails to mention the actual meeting with 
Rupert Doone in mid-December 1934 when he 
saw the performance of Eliot’s Sweeney Ago- 
nistes in theGroup Theatre rooms, ( TWsis.^m v , 
’ ' ‘ Medley’s .book- ' . : -V *&££ '1 ' - 

To LisWer Carpehtert Ctimraent^ie, thd 
relationship of Brecht to the Group Theatre, l 

would like to recount the following story (not 
In Medley’s book), . When I went to jieet 
Brecht in Munich In 1950, to acquire ftc? *?ghjs 
for Mother Courage, I met Brecht alMeaffd 
many times arid hp gave the Grtiup ^ tr ® 
onlvThe rights but also mmehse enrouraf^ 
■L He stioke of th^ production hebadseen . 

k taToiSon^id to Wthln Ouf ability to_not 

t ; only do a fine translation, byt also a faithful 

1 ^Humphrey Carpenter also chooses to make 

: tt0 SSo thTpost-Wwprogr^me which ; 

i mm* 

5 - were fob; only pfoJW?^../*. , 

,1 • VERA RUSSELL, 4 v v '- \ . i i 

T nAflrifi MWlr ^ > • 


Learned Journals | 

Sir, - 1 should like to make a few comments on ] 
the philosophy section of your interesting 
symposium, “Learning and the Learned Jour- 1 
nals" (December 16). This section was by 
Simon Blackburn, who is due to become editor | 

of Mind in January 1985. Blackburn praises the i 
tyrannical approach to editing. He writes: i 

“Heterogeneous contents suggest the influ- I 
ence of the committee or editorial board: a 1 
cumbersome way of doing badly what a single 
tyrant can do well. Mind has always been a 
tyranny. ..." 

During his many years as editor of Mind, 
Gilbert Ryle is reputed to have decided which 
articles to accept and which ones to reject 
entirely by himself without consulting referees. 

But is such a policy entirely admirable? 
Philosophy, like any other subject, has its 
different schools with different approaches and 
different outlooks. Selection by a single indi- 
vidual with his own particular prejudices is 
bound to exclude work which would be 
regarded as interesting and valuable by those 
with a different approach. Tills remains true, 
and is perhaps especially true, if the individual 
concerned is, like Ryle, a very distinguished 
philosopher. 

The British Journal for the Philosophy of 1 
Science, which I edit, is run in a very different 
way. Every serious contribution is sent to an 
outside referee, and no paper is published 
without the recommendation of at least one 
such external referee. There is an editorial 
advisory panel, consisting at the moment of 
twelve individuals, who are frequently con- 
sulted as referees. However, the pool of 
referees used is much larger than this, and 
contains over eighty persons. The result of this 
could be described as “heterogeneous con- 
tents”, but I would rather see it as a fair 
representation of different viewpoints in the 
field. 

DONALD GILLIES. 

British Juiiriinf for i/ie PJi/IosopJiy of Science, 
Department of History and Philosophy of Science, 
Chelsea College, University of London, Miuiresa 
Road, London SW3. . ■ • 


Books from Oxford 

Economics 

The Foundation of 
Macroeconomic and 
Monetary Theory 


Medieval War-Horses 

Sir, -In her review of Horses in Medieval History, 
edited by F. M. L. Thompson (December 16), 
Juliet Clutton-Brock complains of the “error" 
whereby ,, R.H.C. Davis; writing on the medieval 
war-horse, cites the remains of horses found some 
eighty years ago at the Romano-British site of 
Newstead Fort and gives their estimated shoulder 
heights as a guide to the size of the medieval 
war-horse; but it should be remembered that foe 
Roman period period was nearly h thousand 

years older than the medieval . . « « 

Thoso who take the trouble to-read my essay 
will find that I heithergive foe estimated shoulder 
heights of the Newstead . Fort horses (which I 
mention only in passing), nor use them or any 
other Roman horses as a guide to the .size of foe 
medieval war-horse. I agree entirely foal the 
period 400-1400 ad' was of vital importance for 
foe development of medieval War-horses, and 1 
am disappointed that Juliet Clutton-Brock did 
1 not discover that that was what my essay was 
about. 

R H. C. DAVIS. 

Sfopol of History. Univeriity of Birmingham. 


P.J. N. Sinclair 

The three themes which, above all else, 
pervade this book are: the significance for 
macroeconomic theory of optimization by 
individual economic agents; the differences 
between complete and incomplete market 
clearance; and the Implications of national 
expectations. Various chapters examine the 
central elements that form the basis of the 
real and monetary sides of the 
fnacroeconomy, Integrate these elements 
and survey models of the aggregate 
economy, and locus upon the longer-term 
Issues of monetary policy and growth . 

£20 paperback £9.95 

The Economic Analysis 

ofTechnological 

Change 

Paul Stoneman 

Divided into three sections, the first covers 
the generation of new technology, and 
includes the recent advances In the field by, 
for example, Dasgupia and Stiglitz, Kamlen 
and Schwart. The second section surveys the 
literature on technological diffusion, and the 
third is a series of chapters investigating the 
impacts of new technology on output and 
factor employment investment, Income 
distribution, and market structure. 

£19.50 paperback £8.95 

Taxation of Mineral 
Rents 

Ross Garnaut and 
Anthony Clunles-Ross 

This book deals with possible forms for tax 
I systems andthelr administration; with 
, ■ relationships between governments and 

, mining companies; with government 
i , participation In m ining enterprises; and with 
stabilization In the fade of fluctuating mineral 
revenue. 

£25' Clarendon Press • 


; git, - Christopher Frayling sits uneasily upon 
his saddle at one point in his review of The Film 
Encyclopaedia : Volume I,. The .Western, 
(November 18). When he writes of The Left- 
handed Gun in reference to the 'mythology of 
Billy the Kid, he overlooks the work of Arthur 
Penn as both director and historian. Penn rt by 
his own admission, cast, Paul Newfoau as fi 
left-handed Billy oh rate counts:, firtt of all,; 
Newman's own characterization;; second, the 
only extant photograph of foe Kid, which 
shows him wearing his gun bolstered for draw- 
ing left-handed, As Penn himself admitted, he 
took this as essential documentation, complete 
! with its ambiguities' had the negative been in- 

■ advertently reversed, or was Billy redlly a left;- 
. handed guiister? (Compare Penn’s portrayal of 

Billy with Peckinpah V upon foils point-) 
. Wrenching at Jean-Ltie Godard: "Est^ce une 

■ Image juste, pu Juste une Image?" 

. OFAHAMB WHITE. 

[•"’ Tha pld Post Office, Feock, Truro, Cornwall. 


Taxation and the 

Incentive to Work 

Second Edition 

C.V. Brown 

Like the first edition, this volume offers a 
relatively non-technical survey of the field. 
The nine chapters retained from the previous 
edition have been thoroughly revised and the 
diagrams redrawn. Further chapters have 
been added to discuss the effect of Indirect 
taxes on work Incentives, tax evasion and 
avoidance, and optimal taxation* 

£16 paperback £6. 95 

Oil Substitution: World 
Outlook to 2020 

Edited by R. H. Johnson 

A book of papers co m missioned to coincide 
with the 1 983 session of The World Energy 
Conference. The study evaluates the scope 
for oil substitution In the principal consuming 
sectors of the energy economy and analyses 
the technical, economic, institutional, 
Infrastructural and environmental factors 
which will Influence the likely rate of • . 

development. 

£30. OUp/Graham & Trotman . 



Perspectives on 


A Multidisciplinary Analysis 
Edited by Michael J. Earl 

Eight eminent Workers in different branches of 
the social sciences bring varying approaches 
tbthe study of management. Contemporary 
Issues are addressed such as: management- 
worker relations; the role of accounting; 
corporate governance; management in 
government; and management culture. £15 

Oxford 

University Press 
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COMMENTARY 

Disparate educations 


Schooling the squiggle 


Peter Kemp 

CHARLOTTE BHONTt 

Jane Eyre 

BBC1 

JANEAUSTEN 
Mansfield Park 

BBC 2 

Consecutive Sunday evenings have seen Fanny 
Price, alerted by a letter, returning to a Mans- 
field Park devastated by scandal, and Jane 
Byre, summoned by a premonition, hastening 
to a Thomfield Hall ravaged by fire, lnterest- 
-• ingly, parallels between Jane Austen’s novel 
and Charlotte Bronx's have been thrown into 
relief by the recent, near-simultaneous 
serialization of them. Their plot-patterns, this 
revealed, are rather similar: in each, an out- 
sider becomes central; a dependent dominates 
the action; a sensible woman ousts a glamorous 
rival. The novels’ closest affinity however - 
their intense concern with education - also 
reveals their extreme disparity. Where Mans- 
field Park is about learning to govern passions, 
Jane Eyre is about a passionate governess. 
Education, for Jane Austen, involves school- 
ing the emotions; for Charlotte Bronte it can 
be a means of teaching those who despise you a 
lesson. Education in Mansfield Park makes for 
self-containment; in Jane Eyre, it fosters self- 
assertion. 

The concurrence of the two serializations 
pointed up this contrast - as well as displaying 
another: that between a finely effective and a 
crudely inept serialization of a classic novel. 
On the face of it , Jane Eyre ought to have been 
the problem. First-person narratives are tech- 
nically more difficult to dramatize than third- 
person onei. The novel’s tone - sometimes 
■ tawly revealing, sometimes thickening into 
. consoling fantasy r- isn’t the easiest to encom* 

• . nacV 'Tte rfari'ariiui iai, 


m 

p 

m 


T, into melodrama or sentimentality. Despite 
i this, though, the television version - adapted 
% by Alexander Baron and directed by Julian 
Y.'j Ames in eleven compulsive instalments -was a 

.-I notable triumph. Most of the performances 
v;J were good and many outstanding- especially 
i{i tJ,08e oE the two main characters. As Jane, 
'! ■ ZelaK Clarke struck exactly the right note qf 
£; stubbornly seif-valuing determination. .Deli* 

cate arid formidable, she caught perfectly the 
\ •]' mix of mortification and vitality that gives 
}?]'.’ Charlotte Brontfi’s heroine her courageous 
?■; pertinacity. Timothy Dalton, always skilfully 

5 ;| suggesting the woundedness behind his often 
wounding words, made a potently saturnine, 
■ ! • Byronically erotic Rochester: It's impossible to 

: i imagine the role being played with more sensi- 
i] 1 l5 y e intensity. The book's atmosphere, heady 
& • "’with excited response to both the masterful and 

rj the schoolmislressy, was authentically reg- 


even the Prices’ slatternly abode at Portsmouth 

was surprisingly immaculate. These ersatz- 

seeming interiors, it soon transpired, accorded 

only too well with the lifeless nature of most of 
the proceedings. Though the dramatization - a 
six-part adaptation by Ken Taylor, directed by 
David Giles - began with some verve, this was 
deceptive. For the opening scenes were domin- 
ated by what were to be the only two sustained- 
“ ly good performances: Bernard Hepton’s Sir 

i/e seen Fanny Thomas Bertram, a nice portrayal of slightly 
rig to a Mans- obtuse huninnity creak ily confined by the star- 
lal. and Jane c ^y appurtenances of punctilio, and Anna 
on. hastening Massey’s irascibly predatory Mrs Norris, re- 
fire. Interest- se mbling a hungry , angry fowl with her aggres- 
.ustens novel s j V elv craning neck and glaring, red-rimmed 
n thrown into eyes. 

■simultaneous r . , . ... „ 

fhi Elsewhere, things were almost universally 

mcIi an out- 1,1 err ' Sylvestra Lc Touzel played Fanny Price 

n (dominates m a P u PP et ' like creature, given to strangely 

■r at amorous w ° od c n little liftings of the hands and glassy 
’ however - rol,in 8 s °f lhe eyes. When pressed to speak, 
ation - also she emiUed squeaks and jerkily reeled out 
Vhere Man r- crushed -so unding utterances. All this seemed 

;rn passions, P ositi vely life-like, though, alongside the 
: governess. b ‘ zarre dummy Angela Plensancc made of the 
lives school- phlegmatic beauty. Lady Bertram. Endowed 
Ironte it can with 8 cracked voice and addled head, she 

lespise you a a Ppeared as a kind of lolling lunatic, a gape- 

rs makes for mouthed, turbaned defective, virtually incap- 
fosters self- able of ho,din 8 a CU P and saucer. 

Around her, performances were generally 
erializations stylized and stilted - so much so. in fact, as to 
& displaying cause the production considerable difficulty 
active and a when it came to depicting the rehearsing of 
assic novel. Lovers' Vows. Given the level of stagy de- 
o have been clamation prevalent in the Bertrams’ drawing- 
es are tech- room, it took no mean degree of ranting to 
\ than third- suggest the histrionics in their improvised 
■ sometimes theatre. As Henry Crawford, Robert Burbage 
kenlng into minced and mouthed in a way likely to rein- 
st to encom- ■ force the crassest misapprehensions about the 
ilngunqtppb- nature ,of Ja ne Austen* 8 world. But jnostqf the 


Lindsay Duguid 

Quentin Bloke: Illustrator 
Lyttelton Foyer, until January 28 

The neat and unpretentious exhibition. (Jinvi- 
(in Blake: Illustrator, in the Lyttelton Foyer 
aptly portrays the range, if not the variety, of 
that prolific artist's work; from the cartoons for 
Punch and the Spectator in the 19611s to the first 
signs of his flowering as a children's book illus- 
trator of genius with a preference for the quir- 
ky, the inane and the vulgar. The workmanlike 
nature of the exhibition seems to imply that 
stamina and longevity are as important to the 
working illustrator as flair - something which is 
hinted at in an early drawing showing a de- 
pressed-looking bearded figure in a shabby 
overcoat and entitled “The Daft Member of 
the Family going into Art". 

It is good that an artist's professionalism 
should be commemorated, but Blake will be 
remembered less for his elegant David Me llors 
catalogues and his sprightly decorations for the 
Sunday Telegraph letters page than for his in- 
spired interpretation of such things as Russell 
Hoban's Hired Sportsmen, 1974, John 
Yeomans’s Wild Washerwomen, 1979, and 


Roald Dahl’s Revolting Rhymes, 1982. Imara 
such as the seven tiny bearded HampsftS 
dwellers in casual sports jackets and rolked 
sweaters who cling to Snow-White’s jeans Z 
the woodcutters being vigorously washed’ by 
the river’s edge repay the close scrutiny iba 
popular children’s books inevitably receive 
But there are additional warmth anddashinhis 
own books and it is the art-work for Patrick 
1968. Angelo, 1971) and Mr Magnolia, 1980 
which arc the most interesting and exciting 
exhibits. It is fascinating to see the evidence of 

hesitation and correction in what eventually 
appears as a squiggly line of the utmost iii 
souciance; and sobering to realize how much 
even good quality hardback editions tone 
down the glowing colours of the originals. One 
layout from Angelo demonstrates the mixture 
of calculation and panache which characterizes 
Blake's work: a small procession with a ait 
salutes sonic peasants in the Tuscan fields; (be 
painting fills its frame beautifully and the 
movement of the waving hands is effortlessly 
echoed in hills, trees, vines, horses’ ears and 
hats. Almost as impressive in its way is his 
illustration to Michael Rosen's Quick Let’s Ctt 
Out of Herel, 1983, which realizes, apparently 
without dismay, the line "I know someone who 
can take a mouthful of custard and blow it 
down their nose". 


The periodicals, 9: TriQuarterly 


east wore their clothes as if trying out costumes 
for a fancy-dress party and delivered their lines 
as if practising for an elocution class. 

When - in the form of Mr Price - something 
less polished was called for, the production 
lurched spectacularly to the opposite extreme. 
Fanny’s father - his face a bloated beetroot 
underneath a skew-whiff wig - could hardly 
have received a rummer rendering. A farcical 
caricature of a sailor always three sheets to the 
wind, he was presented as undllutedly sottish. . 
Most grossly distorted was the scene where he 
meets Crawford with Fanny and Susan in the 
streets of Portsmouth. On this occasion, Jane. 
Austen stresses, Mr Price’s manners "were 
more than passable , , , his expressions were 
those of an attached fatherl and a sensible 
man”. In the [television Version, he nudged 
Crawford. In the ribs with a pimp-like leer and 
chckled, “You’vegot my gfrlsin tow, ehl” With 
most of It$; performances either preposterous 


■ ... . • .... ■» — e enner preposterous 

^4 rh.»^!l' spe . y authentic-seeming or ponderous, this production seemed partlcu- 
nfore the serial s sets - ravishinglv fi med but IbtIv wp.ii-nrfv««i 


itfere the serial’s sets - ravishirigly filmed but 

always looking genuinely lived in. 

By contrast, Mansfield Park appeared to be 
taking- place in a newly varnished museum ; 

FIFTY YEARS ON : 

.^TTie TLS of Decetnber 28, 1933, carried the 


laxly weli-adwsed in. quickly, passing by the 
bqok's remarks , in its rehearsal scenes, about 
‘‘good- hardened real acting” arid absurdly 
artificial parodies of it. 


Cairns Craig 

RICHARD GIBBONS (Editor) — 

TriQuarterly 57 

Volume 1 - A Window on Poland. 124pp. 
Volume 2-Prose from Spain. 111pp. 
Northwestern University, 1735 Benson 
Avenue, Evanston, Ulinois60201. S3.95 per 
volume. 

THfbugh the first half of the 1 970s Trl Quarterly 
was almost compulsory reading for anyone in- 
terested in what seemed to be the break- 
through into a new kind of fiction by a genera- 
tion of American writers disillusioned with the 
reality - and even with anguished reactions to 
the reality - of the America they had inherited. 
If it is the hope of every small magazine that it 
will coincide with the most urgent needs of 
the age, it Is a hope rarely fulfilled; but in a 
series of half-a-dozen separate issues, entitled 
"Ongoing American Fiction” nnd stretching 
over nearly five years, TriQuarterly managed 
to present some of the most stimulating new 
writing of the age - from authors such as Coov- 
er, Creeley, Oates, Gass, McElroy and Brauti- 
gan - beside some of the most distinguished 
criticism and literary theory inspired by and 
inspiring that creative effort. In a decade in 
which some critics announced the death of the 
author, the conjunction was enlightening and 
challenging: a debate which elsewhere was 
promoted through journals dedicated to a sing- 
le point of view took place within the covers of 
a single magazine; and so Gerald Graffs sus- 
tained attack on postmodernism could be read 
cheek 1 by jowl with the latest contributions to 
the mode, and set in tension witH the celebra- 
tory criticism of Hassan or Scholes. 


r * ST • Sodes frora the careers of financiers, the war, tory criticism of Hassan or Scholes. 
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mttd, at -rather than precisely its refusal to settle for a single pers- 
that- to perceive every link which pective, either in the style of work it publishes 
te thepi one jYOuld need an erudition \ Or in the rola it assigns to itself, that has given it 
:oMr founds makes the task of the continued vitality as “postmodern ism’* recedes 

^aseel^gthat Drder pnd Ond necessity, • to the historical horizon; Thus not only has 


S " "V«Ptos”rely too much and TrlQuart 


Cage (54), it has handed itself over to genaic 
forms usually considered too lowly for a ser- 
ious literary concern: “War Stories” in No 45, 
“Western Stories" in No 48. Perhaps most im- 
portantly of all in an American context, It bn 
sought consistently to act as intermediary be- 
tween America and the outside world. Tha 
hasn’t taken the form of submission to Parisian 
fashions in nietacriticism - a mandarin set of 
gestures all too easily learned for cutting an 
imposing figure back home - but of the harder 
task of translating and situating works fr® 
very different historical backgrounds wd 
cultural traditions. There have been issues de- 
voted to Eastern European, to Asian and to 
Israeli writing, as well as an excellent double 
issue on “Russinn Literature and Culture in the 
West”. ■ • 

If there hns been less of a sense of W 
Quarterly's centrality to contemporary debate 
recently (perhaps because there is less of a 
debate), its role as intermediary has come w 
seem increasingly important. The latest dou 
issue consists of new writing from two coun- 
tries experiencing very different kinds of poli- 
tical development, Poland and 
them side by side brings out powerfully 
only differences in dominant styles- UieW 

writing full of banality and .. 

Spanish of a sensunl surrealism - but 
encesin the pressures under which wr ' te -T. , 
to work. For the Poles jiiw/zdaf haspro^ 
technological space which Is a revolt by • 
of its form. For the Spaniards the end or » 
sorship has brought a strained sense 01 
expectation because there aren’t aan# , 
known masterpieces circulating 
But what Juan Goytisolo and Andrzej 
ki agree on from their different perepecfly» 
the fact that it is not censorship W*l 
■ tractive, but the habitual selFcen^rship^ 
long years of repression enforce- con 
reflexes that proved difficult to unlea _ ■ . { 
volumes contain, writing by ..y'j 

transcended cortditioned reflexes (K 
extract from A minor apocalypse 8 . 
Rodera’s from So much of such fl mj, . ^ 

out), forming a fitting testimony not 01^ 

vitality of their own cultures, J J ^ 

Quarterly's consistent effort to cb „ "8^ ( p 
habits of. reading and of espectnti , ^ 
our own .“freedoms”, ossify, easily. 
censorship.. • 
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TbC Arts Council has. ms- ^ 
names of. winners of the 1983 
ies: William Anderson, Stephen 
Fisher, Roger Oarfitt,/ John ” 
Ronald Hayman, Ursula Holden, ^ 
Mackay, John Hope 
Peter Reading, .Cbristop^f 
lair, Carolyn Slaughter, George 
Tremain and Hugo Williams, v ; 
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The system of ruins 


John Gray 

As it has been disclosed to us in twenticth- 
centory political history, the fate of Marxism is 
to be the first world-view in human history (hat 
is genuinely self-refuting. To be sure, all sys- 
tems of general ideas about imn and society 
have unintended consequences when they are 
oven practical effect, and it is a commonplace 
that the distance between doctrine and practice 
[1 nowhere wider or harder to bridge than in 
political life. Further, it is a familiar theme in 
political thought that socinl institutions may 
over the long ran have a self-destroying 
tendency in so far as they cannot help breeding 
expectations they fail to sntisfy. . 

None of these traditional themes succeeds in 
capturing the thoroughly paradoxical role of 
Marxian ideas in contemporary political life. 
The distinctive achievement of Marxism, pecu- 
liarly ironical in a system of ideas committed an 
fbndta the unity of theory with practice, is that 
its most spectacular victories in the real world 
have afforded the most devastating criticisms 
of its fundamental tenets. Accordingly, in in- 
stalling in Russia and in much of Asia new 
economic and political institutions to which 
nothing in the old orders corresponded, the 
communist regimes have exhibited unequivo- 
cally that radical autonomy of general ideas in 
the political realm which their official doctrine, 
bo less than classical Marxism, tirelessly de- 
nies. The stupendous successes of communism 
in the real world have given a practical self- 
refutatioa of the Marxian system, since in 
every case the actual result of a revolutionary 
socialist victory has been to flout the aspir- 
atk>ns of the revolutionaries as it demonstrates 
once again the impossibility of communism as 
Marx conceived it. 

The self-refutation in practice of Marxism 
over the past half century was not unantici- 
pated in the theoretical writings of Marx’s cri- 
tics. In a rare moment of realistic insight, the 
peat Russian anarchist^ Bakunin, predicted 
ihal the outcome of a Marxian socialist revolu- 
tion would be a form of dictatorship more re- 
cessive and more exploitative than the 
taageois political order it had replaced. In a 
femore systematic fashion, Bohm-Bawerk in 
“ Karl Marx and the Close of his System 
(l®6) dissected the errors of Marx’s economic 
. and showed how they debilitated his 
**ount of market capitalism, while Bohm- 
jawerk's successors in the Austrian School of 
gnomics. L. von MIses and F. A. Hayek, 
Jeveloped in the 1920s and 1939s powerful 
jowretlcal arguments explaining the failures 
. ■ resource-allocation of socialist systems. 
Apocalyptic though it has been, the liistory of 
"taism in practice over the pRSt half-century 
JJJJfNGd only to give concrete historical ex- 
^plificBtion to the criticisms pf Marx's ideas 
Jat were developed during his lifetime ami in 
.^ nrat fifty years after his death. 

?i^ BOTrOMORK(Kd,tor) 

, gP- Oxford: Blackwell. £27.50. 
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3?? Edgels: A conceptual concordance 

WatedbyTerrell Carver ...- 

H^^V Blackwe, !- £22 - 50 - :■ 
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The ruin of Marx’s system by the events of 
the past half-century has in no way inhibited 
the production of Marxian theoretical litera- 
ture in Western societies. Throughout the past 
hundred years, Marxian ideas have served in 
capitalist societies as weapons in the armoury 
of cultural criticism, as tools in projects for 
revisionary history and as postulates for much 
sociological research. In fulfilling this role of 
promoting self-criticism within Western socie- 
ty, Marxian thinkers have been compelled to 
refine the central notions of Marx’s system 
beyond anything he could have recognized or 
endorsed, and in so doing they have often 
obfuscated important questions in the inter- 
pretation of his writings. It is one of the few 
hopeful features of the flurry of activity sur- 
rounding the anniversary of his death that a 
handful of books has appeared that give Marx's 
life and work the benefit of a detached and 
scrupulous historical analysis. In this connect- 
ion the Dictionary of Marxist Thought edited 
by Tom Bottomore is an invaluable aid in iden- 
tifying the key terms in Marx's own work and 
distinguishing their force in Marx from the uses 
made of them by later writers. Bottomore’s 
Dictionary is usefully complemented by 
Gerard Bekerman’s Marx ami Engels: A con- 
ceptual concordance, in which the crucial ideas 
of the two writers are illustrated by quotations 
from their writings, carefully chosen by Beker- 
man and skilfully translated by Terrell Carver. 
These works of reference will prove indispens- 
able to anyone who wishes to form a reasoned 
judgment about the currently fashionable 
thesis that it was Engels who made of Marx's 
subtle and eclectic thought a crude and mecha- 
nical system. 

A very different, but equally valuable ser- 
vice is performed by David Felix's Marx as 
Politician. Felix's method is unique in Marxian 
scholarship inasmuch as he develops his in- 
cisive criticism of Marx’s theories through the 
medium of a demystifying political biography. 
His strategy is to deconstruct Marx’s chief 
theoretical claims by illuminating ihcjr force as 
acts in his struggles for political power over 
the emergent working-class movements of 
nineteenth-century Europe and their rivalFOUB 
leaders. Nowhere in Felix’s elegantly and bit- 
terly written book does he suggest that under- 
standing Marx's theories in this way, as aspects 
of his political practice, by itself devalues their 
claims to truth, but he shows convincingly that 
we can best account for the manifest incoher- 
ences of Marx’s system by viewing it as a 
makeshift, constantly reworked according to 
the political necessities of the moment. Again, 
without ever replicating the vulgarities of 
psychohistory, Felix give? a psychological gloss 
to his political reading of Marx’s theoretical 
activity by displaying Its roots in an ungovern- 
ably assertive and domineering personality. 
Marx’s virulent contempt for ethical socialism, 
his rigid posture of opposition to all existing 
social orders and his cvnical dismissal of the 
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claims of small nations and vanquished classes 
are given a compelling interpretation by refer- 
ence to his anomic and obsessional fascination 
with power. Felix’s final assessment of Marx’s 
political vision grasps firmly a truth that has 
been stubbornly resisted by all of his conven- 
tional biographers when he writes, “‘Nazi’ was 
the simplified acronym for National Socialist 
German Workers Party. It was an accurate 
name for the party Marx would like to have led 
in Germany in 1848-9, nationalistic, socialistic 
and as anti-Semitic as tactically useful.” 

The many affinities between Marx’s political 
vision and the ideas and movements of the 
radical Right which Felix identifies are pro- 
foundly explored in Ernst Nolte’s important 
collection of essays, Marxism, Fascism, Cold 
War (the German edition was renewed in the 
TLS by Walter Laqueur on March 17, 1978). 
Since his seminal study. Three Faces of Fascism 
(1965), Nolte has been .widely misread 
as a theorist of Fascism who conceives it in 
Marxian terms as the radical anti-socialist re- 
sponse to capitalist crisis and who seeks the 
elimination of the liberal category of totalitar- 
ianism in the explanation of both communism 
and Fascism. The discursive and wide-ranging 
essays assembled in this volume should lay to 
rest any such interpretation of Nolte’s work, 
which is distinctive in representing contempor- 
ary Marxist practice as having authentic origins 
in Marxian doctrine and instructive in perceiv- 
ing the structural similarities of Marxian and 
Fascist contestations of bourgeois society. 
Thus in identifying, in his brief essay on “The 
conservative features in Marxism" , the charac- 
ter of Marxism (understood here to mean the 
doctrines held in common by Marx and Engels) 
as a critique of modernity, Nolte helps us to- 
wards an explanation of the encrusted cultural 
conservatism of all actual communist regimes 
that is more adequate than any to be found in 
the strained apologetics of Western Marxian 
writers. The enmity of communist govern- 
ments to all the most radical expressions of the 
modern spirit - in art and philosophy as well ns 
life-style and popular culture - is correctly per- 
ceived as emanating directly .from the anli- 
individuaiist. animus; which "pervades .the 
thought of Marx and Engels alike. The repres- 
sion in communist states of all . modernist 
movements is not, then, an aberration or even 
an unintended consequence of Marx's doc- 
trine, but simply an expression of its original 
Intent. In its application to the fascist phen- 
omenon, Nolte’s analysis is conclusive in link- 
ing the Rousseauesque primitivism of Marx’s 
fantasy of ending the social division of labour 
with the Fascist rebellion against commercial 
society. As Nolte drily observes: 

Fascism can be directly compared with Marxism of 
the Soviet nature only in its radical form, in respect 
■ of its inner solidarity and Its appeal to comrades of 
like mind in all countries; Italian fascism, in llsphase 
as a development dictatorship, and more than ever, 
the Croatian Ustase and the Rumanian Iron Guard 
were in fact, on the contrary, more like- many of 
today's “national liberation movements” than like 
late National Socialism . . there Is nothing more 
grotesque than a “theory of Fasdspi" which de- 
nounces capitalism with much sincere indignation as 
the root of Fascism, at the same time overlooking 
that the theory Identifies itself with conditions which 
show all the formal characteristics of Fascism. It is 
not astonishing that the liberal capitalist system pro- 
diices Fascism under certain circumstances, but U Is' 
aastohidiiiig that in the great majority of cases Fasc- 
ism has not succeeded In gaining power in spite of 
. certain circumstances. The explanation can only lie 
in the fact that this social system with its peculiar lack 
of conception, -Its deep-rooted divergencies, its. in- 
born tendency to self-criticism, its separation of eco- 
nomic, political and spiritual power obviously offers 
strong resistance (6 a transformation to fascist soli- 
darity, and is aware that the deljyeraiico which is 
1 1 premised would at the same lime bo loss of seif. Thps 
capitalism is indeed the soli of Fascism , but the pinnt 

' pf&artist fertilizer Is added to the soil. 

■ The most important essay in Nolle’* colleo 
; tion deals not With: the question of Fascism, 
however, but with errors in the historical^ inter- 
pretation of early industrial capitalism which 
have been widely disseminated by Marxian 
writers. Along with radical Tories such as 
Oastler, Sadler, Southey and Disraeli, Marx 
-and Angels associated the Industrial Revolu- 
tion with the pauperization of the masses and 
. the devastation pf their traditional ways of life. 

' By. comparison with the factory system ai it. 
' . 'developed under lalsser-faire capitalism,' pre- 
industrial life was pictured in almost Arcadian 


terms of satisfying work, harmonious com- 
munity and a reasonable sufficiency of material 
goods. Nolte is assiduously specific in 
documenting how Marx and Engels and the 
reactionary and Romantic critics of industrial- 
ism and the factory system neglected the filth, 
squalor and waste of human life endemic in 
pre-industrial society. In this Nolte’s analysis 
parallels that of a number of contemporary 
economic historians, among whom the most 
distinguished is R. M. Hartwell, whose resear- 
ches have gone far to establish that the Marx- 
ian immiseration thesis is as false in respect of 
early industrialism as it is of our own capitalist 
economies. An explosion of population involv- 
ing 0 massive decline in infant mortality rates, 
increasing consumption of commodities 
hitherto regarded as luxuries and many other 
empirical factors point to the early indusfriai 
period in England as one of much-enhanced 
popular living standards. 

At the same time, Nolte is careful to specify 
the background of this explosion in living stan- 
dards in several centuries of European and, 
above all, English political and cultural de- 
velopment which preceded it. Noting that 
“European society is, from its beginnings in the 
early middle ages onward, the society of a func- 
tioning or dynamic pluralism whose several 
relatively autonomous powers, such as royalty 
and the aristocracy, (he state and the church, 
and also the individual states restrict each 
other, and yet they remain even in sharpest 
struggle, related to each other and subject to 
mutual influence”, Nolte inverts the historical 
materialist thesis of the primacy of techno- 
logical and economic factor? in accounting for 
social and political changes and explains the 
technological development of early industrial- 
ism as a variable dependent upon pluralist legal 
and political institutions. In so doing he is con- 
cerned to stress particularly the importance of 
the English example, wherein the Industrial 
Revolution was the culmination of several cen- 
turies of agrarian development on a market 
model. His account of the background and 
conditions of tbe Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
land converges at several points with that given 
by Alan MacFarlane in his fascinating Origins ■ . 
of English Indi vidudlism, and it would be en- 
couraging to suppose that Nolte’s book will do 
something to subvert the legend, which the 
writings of Karl Polanyi and C. B. Macpherson 
have made a central element in academic folk- 
lore, that the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies in England encompassed a radical trans- 
ition from communitarian to Individualist 
forms. of social life. 

The upshot of Nolte’s analysis is that Euro- ■ . 
pqan capitalism is a historical singularity, in no 
way the necessary or inevitable outcome of . 
human social development token as a whole. It 
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was as a lucky chance , the unlikely outcome of a 
serendipitous conjunction of events, that mar- 
ket processes were able to spread in the early 
Middle Ages and thus to lay down the neces- 
sary conditions for the emergence of large- 
scale capitalist production. This conclusion 
goes against one of the central tenets of Marx's 
thought, and allows us to pinpoint one of its 
most disastrous errors. For all his insistence on 
the particularities of specific cultures and on 
the unevenness of economic development in 
different nations. Marx (and Engels after him, 
albeit with fewer saving reservations) sub- 
scribed to a belief in something like a law of the 
increasing development over huma n history of 
productive forces. He asserted this not just as a 
brute historical fact nor yet as a mere trend , but 
__ as the unifying principle of human history. It is 
such a principle, something mid-way between 
the statement of a trend and the enunciation of 
a law that G. A. Cohen terms the Develop- 
ment Thesis in his Karl Marx's Theory of His- 
tory: A defence (1978). It is one of the most 
noteworthy features of Cohen's book, which 
sets standards of competence and rigour in 
argument which have been matched by few 
twentieth-century Marxian thinkers and which 
□on-Marxian philosophers would do well to 
try to emulate, that Ms defence of the Develop- 
ment Thesis is feeble and admittedly unsuc- 
cessful. In the end Cohen is driven to invoke in 
its support a starkly Benthamite, and for that 
■ reason wholly un-Marxian, conception of man 
as an economizer of his effort. 

This move has to confront, however, the 
inconvenient fact that the systematic and con- 
tinuous expansion of productive forces over 
many centuries appears to have occurred within 
capitalist Europe and its offshoots and no- 
where else. Explaining the singularity of capi- 
talist development generates a most fun- 
-.r ; damental crltcism of the Marxian scheme of 
/ 1 historical interpretation. For, contrary to 
. Cohen's 1 attempted reconstruction of historical 
• ' ihaleriailsm in Darwinian functionalist form, a 
III y, ...toechaWsto for filtering out inefficient produc- . 

uve fif t wdsli’prtiy withltitHe capital- 

iPj if / mode of production. Within a capitalist mar- 

.' j k et economy, there is a powerful incentive for 
. £ /' enterprises to innovate technologically, and to 

. *dopt innovations pioneered by others, since 
firms which persist In using less efficient tech- 
. nologies frill lose markets, reap dwindling pro- 
y fits and eventually fail; Nothing akin to this 

;•] . selective mechanism of market rompetUion ex- 

73 • »sted tq filter put inefficient technologies in the 
^ . . Asiatic mode of production , anti it has no repli- 
•; '-ca b* existing socialist command economies. 
i| i Cohen's defence of the Development Thesis Is 
* .V'bouhd to fail because it attempts to account 
;; _ ! *° r replacement of One productive mode by 

•J ; another by invoking a mechAiiism which fea- 
■ Mures internally ip only asingle mode of pro- • 
■>: duction, market capitalism. 

I M • . = ■ argument has the virtue of confront- 

i£j.\ :in B a central difficulty in Marxian historical- 
s ’ • materialism which most Marxian wri tors prefer 
ft • pass over. Thus the problem is mentioned by 

Alex'Calluiicos neither in his propagandist 
M , ffaef. Revolutionary J4m. o/Mprx, nor in 

: : his more, reflective and. self-critical Marx bn) 

g;Ji . 1 ond Philosophy. None of the Writers ln : D,avid 
gf&ii • McLell^n’s Afrrrjr; The first hundred yeart t&kas ■ 

refs' •- • h MP> Cven when'(as in the essays by Raymond 
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of economic activity in socialist or communist 
societies: it is simply assumed, with the utmost 
naivetd, that an acceptable allocation of re- 
sources to particular uses will emerge spon- 
taneously, without the need for markets or 
pricing, from the collaborative discussions of 
socialist citizens. It was indeed to this gigantic 
evasion that Lenin referred obliquely, when he 
confessed that the principal task of the Bolshe- 
viks in the USSR was the construction of state 
capitalism. Aside from the fact that it entails 
inexorably a concentration of power in 
bureaucratic institutions which Marx always 
sought to avoid, but which was realized fully in 
the Stalinist period, Lenin's project of a state 
capitalist regime was bound to founder on the 


tens. The great majority has tried to prevent 
the destruction of the doctrine by intractable 
facts through the elaboration of protective ad 
hoc hypotheses. Accordingly, an effort has 
been made to explain the catastrophic impact 
of Marxism in Russia by seeking out con- 
tinuities between the political culture and in- 
stitutions of Tsurism and those of the Soviet 
power, with the underlying insinuation that in 
Russia an enlightened Western European creed 
of democracy and freedom was corrupted by 
contact with tyrannous native traditions. Its 
culturally racist fentures aside, this argument 
misrepresents Tsarism, which for the last sixty 
years of its history was an open, progressive 
authoritarian system, far less inhumane or rep- 
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absence within It of the central capitalist in- 
stitution for resource-allocation.. 

In the event, the Soviet experience amply 
confirmed the predictions of those economists 
of the Austrian School, above- all yon Mises and 
Hayek, who, argued for the impossibility of* 
rational resource allocation under socialist in- 
stitutions. Ip the Soviet Union, working-class 
living standards aftei' over sixty years of state 
capitalist construction aip probably lower thaii 
in Brazil, while elsewhere, in Hungary and in 
Clriha 4 .onty. the expedient of reintroducing 
capitalist institutions is allowing wealth to grow : 
incomes to; rise. These developments ex-- 
ernplify 'in concrete historical cohtexts: the 
theoretical insights with which the Austrian 
economists prevailed over their socialist oppo- 


ressive of Individual liberty than the majority 
of member states in today's United Nations 
ond evolving in a context of extraordinary eco- 
nomic growth and brilliant cultural achieve- 
ment. The real Russian tragedy was ilie reverse 
of that imputed by the conventional and com- 
placent view In that the blossoming civic tradi- 
tions of Tsarism were in 1917 barbarized and 
destroyed by the inclusion of n totalitarian 
ideology of Western European origins. 

On a more general level, this sort of protec- 
tive manoeuvre within Marxism must be criti- 
cized on the Pppperian ground that it has the 
effect of transforming what was in Marx’s 
hands a living and corrigible, body of thotight 
into an intellectual deadweight of reinforced 
dogmatism. Thus every contribution to the 
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motivates Susan Easton’s search for affinity 
and convergences in Humanist Marxism and 
Wittgcnsh muin Social Philosophy. Easton’sin 
iriguing project of linking up a form of 
ism in which human activity and not historical 
law is central, with the Wittgensteinian concep- 
tion of knowledge os embodied in social prac- 
tices. does not face its hardest difficulty in the 
biographical fact that Wittgenstein's ownpoH- 
deal views were conservative, not to say reac- 
tionary. and were never seen by him to conflict 
in any way with his developed philosophical 
outlook. The most serious difficulty for this 
kind of Marxian theorizing is its irresistible 
tendency to slip into an Idealist constructivism 
about the social world of precisely the sort 
Marx repudiated in his attacks on Hegel andon 
Slirner. The metuphysical turn of humanist 
Marxism is sure to he a dead end because i( 
begins hy shedding the realist commitments 
which Murx himself rightly thought to be most 
distinctive of his view of social life. 

In their retreat from empirical theorizing to 
essentialist metaphysics, the Hegelian' Marx- 
ists forgo one of Marx's most ambitious pro- 
jects: the development of a comprehensive 
theory of ideology. Any theory of ideology, 
and above all a Marxian theory, incorporates s 
distinction between appearance and reality in 
society which the Idealist implication of 
humanist Marxism tends to occlude. Further, 
the abandonment of the claim to scientific real- 
ism in Marx’s thought suggests an obvious 
question about the ideological character of 
humanist Marxism itself. This is a question that 
haunts Jorge Larrain's meandering and incon- 
clusive discussions in Marxism and Ideology, 
but which is posed decisively at several points 
in Jean Cohen's Class and Civil Society: The 
limits of Marxian Critical Theory. Cohen'clsi 
luminously intelligent investigation of (be 
limitations of Marxian class theory which takes 
seriously the criticism of socialist and Marxist 
thought as itself having the mystifying and rep- 
ressive functions of an ideology. She considers 
in this context not only the theory of Konrad 
and Szelenyi, which echoes the predictions of • 
the late nineteenth-century Polish anarchist. 
Wnclaw Machnjski, in representing Marxism 
in the Soviet bloc as the instrument of a novel 
form of domination, but also Western theorists 
of the new class such as Irving KristoJ and 
Alvin Gouldner. 

Cohen’s own attitude to Szelenyi’s class 
analysis of the Eastern bloc societies - a most 
useful exposition of which Szelenyi gives him- 
self in his contribution to M. Burawoy ano 
Theda Skocpol’s Marxist Inquiries - is not 
from ambiguity. She recognizes the uultwn 
Szelcnyi's and Konrad's claims regarding 
existence of nn exploitative *°°* fl J . slra ■ 
which has arisen in the communist re&mes^ 
its control of education and of access of Into 
tion, but she goes on to criticize their appm 
as flowed because it ndopts a strategy oun r 
sis whose limitations ore those °^ ar ^ s w 
theory. The opposite situation seems to rw 
be the true one: the theory of the nc V! 
its control of education and of access fit 
ation, but she goes on to criticize their 
with Marxian class theory. Thatthencwcl^ 
not a Marxian class is a criticism of me 
of Szblenyi and Konrad only in so far 
see themselves as completing Manns 
theory rather than abandoning 't -iude 

new forms of injustice and exploltauod eiu* 

itS m S general relevance of the 
new class is that it encourages us Jo ■ ^ 
Ideological function of socialist |. v ^cjj 

In so doing we harness the critical . . 

motivated Mara's analyses of the c ^ 

nomists to examine Marxian and other^ 

system of: ideas as vehicles fqr.tn . Jjjjl 

and promotion of the interests of sp 

groups. Essential to;the theory. 
after all,' is not only the 
distance- between reality an .“ : 8 K ijds dis?; 
society,, but the demonstration ^ 

tance is functional In enabling s m ^ 

terestto prevail over some older, 

short, facilitated doniination an - DI1 fy.ipJir', 
as on-goirtg social relationships. Q- ... j 
manifestations In the Soviet bl . ‘ 
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jfljds. Whereas n theory of the ideological cratic 
(Actions of the socialist system promises much mutui 

i„ the illumination of the chronic legitimation (ion ii 
ijjjis of the communist rdgimes and of the mand 
jpnjticis in our own societies, the project of cies tc 
developing fully such a theory is one that even have t 
independent critical thinkers of the stature of ni j c ^ 
Ian Cohen seem to retreat from. 0 f a ]] 

He undefended assumption that socialist men | 
™als stand in need of no ideological demysti- res,, j t: 

fication, even if socialist rdgimes sometimes ^ 
do, is an outstanding feature of Barry Smart's lhe . j, 
abie exploration of the relations of Foucault's ?° c . ial1 
thought with Marxism, and the inherent pro- mcide 
-ojiveness of the socialist ideal figures as a ?J der . 
presupposition of analysis, inhibiting fun- Marv ‘ 
damental criticism, equally in George G. JJ' ll,ca 
fcaikert’s Marx’s Ethics of Freedom. It seems Marxi 

AM the stance of radical opposition does not en B a 6 
atari, so far as these writers ar concerned, ancl e 
Id the socialist conventional wisdom of the 
Western academic class. dialed 

within 

Arc-emergence of Marxism us a progressive such t 

research programme in social theory may be ploitai 
indicated upon several rather exacting condi- j s in ft 
dons. A new Marxism worthy of serious critical school 

aUffliion would have to confront the Austrian standi 
dmis that market competition and bureau- . and J< 
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cratic command structures are together the 
mutually exhaustive means of resource-alloca- 
tion in complex industrial societies, with com- 
mand economies having ineradicable tenden- 
cies to vast waste and malinvestment. It would 
have to consider the possibility that the econo- 
mic chaos and political repression characteristic 
of all socialist command economies are not 
mere aberrations, but structurally inseparable 
results of such economies. It would, above all, 
need to confront the repressed possibility that 
the Gulag represents an unavoidable phase in 
socialist construction rather than a contingent 
incident in Soviet (and Chinese) experience. In 
order to face these hard questions, a new 
Marxism would demand a purer and more self- 
critical method of thought than any variety of 
Marxism has so far achieved. It would need to 
engage directly with the moral theory of justice 
and exploitation and to abandon the forlorn 
pretence that it can deploy some special, 
dialectical logic to circumvent contradictions 
within its own theories. The central concern of 
such a new Marxism - to link normative ex- 
ploitation theory with empirical class analysis - 
is in fact the subject-matter of a powerful new 
school of Analytical Marxism, led by such out- 
standing figures as G. A. Cohen, Jon Elster 
and John Roemer, with whose works the fu- 


ture of Marxism, if it has any, must henceforth 
be associated. 

It is hard to imagine that the version of Mar- 
xian theory which looks (ike being developed 
by these thinkers will do more than generate a 
few scattered insights which are easily 
absorbed into normal social science. Once the 
spurious claim to esoteric insight and omni- 
competent method is given up, Marxian 
thought confronts the same intractable difficul- 
ties in the theory of justice and in the philoso- 
phy of social science which have' bedevilled 
non-Marxian thought, and it has little that is 
special of its own to offer. The attraction of 
Marxism to the Western intelligentsia was, in 
any case , never that of an analytically superior 
theoretical system in social science. It was 
rather the appeal of a historical theodicy, in 
which Judeo-Christian moral hopes were to be 
realized without the need for a transcendental 
commitment which reason could not sanction. 
In (he communist societies where Marxism has 
been institutionalized as the official ideology, 
its mythopoeic elements have not indeed been 
especially prominent. For all the paraphernalia 
of the Lenin cult, Marxist ideology has func- 
tioned there in Hobbesian fashion, as an in- 
strument of political discipline, and lias no role 
in spiritual life. If anything, the inability of 
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Hiring the 1940s and 50s, when the French 
Communist Party (PCF) wns the largest and 
Mtsi powerful party in France, students eager 
•^comprehend this phenomenon found tliem- 
rire* faced with an absurdly thin literature: a 
Bering of writings by embittered and fre- 
Ny unbalanced ex-Communists mingled 
^horn-rimmed, utterly external Cold War 
bribes against totalitarianism produced by 
'‘W'experts". Now that the PCF has lost 
W deal of its strength and importance, a 
™*?ly more mature arid scholarly literature 
“U begun to accumulate. Apart from the 
Kriofcel, Lavnu and RobrieuX in 
jeh we have had Wohl's French Comniun- 
« the ' Making, Black mer ond Tarrow's 
to Italy and France, Tiersky's 
’mtC ptnnuinism 1920-72 , Sticfbould’s The 
J!? Communist Parly in Transition and 
hUfr m 1 m{ l C° mm Mitels M France. 
* new bo °k stancls comparison with 
tof ,hese - il is thorough, pninstak- 
•IM level-headed. 

l . e to*re,some respectable reasons for this 
J-^schbtorly appreciation- more sources are 
wje now, jnorc Communists are willing to 
^uankly, arid there are far more and better ' 
22J5 “bout, But none of these reasons real- 
fte iS silliness pf the earlier literature, 
t 0 ; confront the fact that 
juljjS ptoniunist • leaders were working; 

faeiuctabie concern for titoic 
SW«, that PGF. members were not . ; 


control was often extremely weak and con- was seriously conc< 
ditional. Wall is good at reading between the leadership should tr 

lines, at picking up nuances: the shifting fac- Certainly, his speec 
tional world of Politburo disputeshas probably warnings to the Ru 

never been better covered than here. darity with them \ 

The Thorez who emerges from these pages is their remaining goc 
a shrewd and nationally ambitious politician, which the PCF and 
frequently with a lively distrust of Moscow, but eye to eye wns drai 

to whom Stalinist political organization was a when Laurent Ca< 
prerequisite for the maintenance in power of a purged only mont 

co-opted working class filite. When Thorez was ffited him in Moscc 

hospitalized to Russia in the early 1950s he was Peace Prize. And ■, 

concerned that Stalin might prevent his return really nothing new 
and was desperate to get back to a party which agreed quite open! 
was on the point of collapse and oyer which he separation of the R 

had effectively lost all control. His. slow and rations.' 
painful re-assertion of authority then ran full One's pleasure £ 
tilt into the problems posed by Khrushchev's two ways. There ai 
secret speech in 1956. Thorez formed an and Americanisms 
alliance with Molotov and Malenkov, who We hear of cadres 1 
seem to have assured him that the speech Wall also seems to 1 

would never get published or, if it did, would humble preposition 
be denounced as A forgery. When this gambit and nouns togeth 
collapsed in ruins Thorez repeatedly and Indig- fashion: “rumourec 
nattily demanded a full, authenticated version or “conservative eli 
of the speech for circulation with the PCF. election in which 
He never got it. Equally, the Englls 

Wall suggests that Thorez played Ht this stltueacy, not “c 
point with the notion of setting himself up as favorisi, favoured, 
the senior Communist figure in the West, a • A more serious p 
parallel figure to Mao in the East) and that he Wall, while treati 

The persistent heretic 

- — - — ■ — — - iH.ni I 7 nr moot nf th 


n 9 ta bly resourceful and 
and that the entire organlz- 


^^^“Woetter understood as a particu- 
?fJ a bour moVement not so different 
rather ' than merely the . 
agenpji 1 qfqn ■intematiopal communist : 
with the feeling that the 
Of the Cold War on - 
^ ' possibility of *e- v 

f ^*^-^J^tihhvbhad a truly enlighten-.. 

In the period, which 
? " Tlfc to analyse and describe. 

: ^red.jjy Wall frps, of course, . 

vorr : 

' ^ he has not merely . 

consulted a wide 

ijSKwhterififi bpt that he has also,:, * 
pt length old PCF 1 . 

Lecoeur^Pron- 1 
^^y^^'^thers^. From all this- 
ra.9 nolothio ;“party of ; 


— 1 gary. For most of the next ten years Djilas was 

R. K. Kindersley to be the most famous political prisoner of the 

' '■ * • — — — r— — Communist world* 

STEPHEN CL1SSOLD - The biography of Djilas which now comes 

Djilas: The Progress of n Revolutionary . . . ■ from the pen of the late Stephen Clissold (and 

34?pp. MaariajTw^ftJp ; ^ 8nd 

'085U7i3fi9 - ^ •" ' .^1 * t. .%'• »elw»l«r-- , wlll be- surprised to find 

' : ' - - — — — that he hpd just finished a book when he died) 

The political dilemmas which face the rulers of , traces the phases, of Djilas's life: his origins in 
Communist states are riot hew, particularly. - ;ttje patriarchal clan society of Moutenegro; his 
that of a party-led bureaucracy alienated frpm . Communist activities and consequent ipipris- 
the people it governs mid enjoying privilege briment under the Yugoslav ; monflrchy in the 

and comfort on such a scale as to make pan- 1930s; his rise to .leadership. in thfc Partisan 


communist Marxism to function as a compre- 
hensive view of the world has added a new twist 
to the history of its practical self-refutation, as 
when the Soviet Buryat Mongols appropriate 
the official legend of the Paris communards 
and pray to their spirits, which have come to 
rest in the home of the Buryat's traditional 
objects of worship under Lake Baikal. Yet the 
irony of Marxism's self-effacement in the Soviet 
Union is unlikely to be altogether evaded in the 
liberal intellectual cultures of the West, even if 
it does not take the beautiful form of a Shama- 
nistic metamorphosis of Marxist piety. West- 
ern analytical Marxism will flourish and ex- 
pand just insofar as it possesses those mythic 
elements in Marx’s thought that it is committed 
to shedding. 

At the same time, eliminating the mythic 
content of Marxism will rob it of its distinctive 
power and speed its recuperation by bourgeois 
social science. The final dilemma of Western 
Marxism is that, unless it represses in the in- 
terests of criticism and objective knowledge 
the mythopoeic impulse which explains its 
appeal over the past century, it can only pre- 
sent to the rest of us the spectacle of an esoteric 
and barely intelligible cult, whose devotees pass 
their time picking reverently among the shards 
and smithereens of a broken altar. 


was seriously concerned lest the new Soviet 
leadership should try to have him overthrown. 
Certainly, his speeches at this time are full of 
warnings to the Russians that the PCF's soli- 
darity with them was purely conditional on 
their remaining good Marxists. The degree to 
which the PCF and the Russians failed to see 
eye to eye wns dramatically revealed in 1961, 
when Laurent Casanova was disgraced and 
purged only months after the Russians had 
ffited him in Moscow and given him the Lenin 
Peace Prize. And as Walt points out, this was 
really nothing new; Thorez and Statin hud dis- 
agreed quite openly in 1947 over the Saar, tfae 
separation of the Rhineland and German repa- , 
rations.' • 

One's pleasure at Wall’s book is marred in 
two ways. There are occasional mis-spellings, , 
and Americanisms such as “ouster" can jar. 
We hear of cadres “doing their self-criticism”. 
Wall also seems to have a general dislike of t he 
humble preposition and tends to run adjectives 
and nouns together in a rather confusing 
fashion: “rumoured deflationary decree laws" 
or “conservative election results” (meaning an 
election in which conservatives did well). 
Equally, the English for circonscriplion Is con- 
stituency, not “circumscription", and for 
favorisi, favoured, not^frivorized’!. 

. A more serious problem lies in the way that ’ 
Wall, while treating the complexities and 


nuances of the PCF leadership's twists and 
turns with admirable sophistication, seems con- 
tinually to hint at a thesis which is never fully 
explained. He says repeatedly that Thorez was 
forever trying to return to the tactics of the 
Popular Front, for Ihey were his distinctive 
contribution to the international Communist 
movement and were "all he knew". Neither 
statement is true: Thorez had been through 
"class against. class”, "united front", "united 
front from below" ancl “ front national " phases 
as well. And he didn't invent the popular front 
either. Similarly Wall says that "the PCF's 
sectarian resistance to de-Stalinization was, for 
, Thorez,' the condition of the Party's political 
integration in France". In every obvious way 
its resistance to de-Stalinization was actually 
the biggest obstacle (o its integration. If such a 
startling reversal of one's com monsense under- 
standing is to be attempted it would be nice to 
have the argument made in fell, not Just its 
conclusion asserted. ; 

These are, perhaps, relatively unimportant 
cavils at what Is a distinctly good book, The 
temptation clearly exists for academics to goon 
trawling the 1945-*62 period for Some quintess- 
ence of French Communism. I would doubt 
that there is any longer much of a return to be 
had on that. Is it too much to hope that some- 
one will now give siriiilariy detailed and pain- 
staking treatment to the 1970s and 80s? 


his abi Kies,. to cacn aiwiuuig w ....... . ------ 0 

r“ nln ’ at the end of his life, was much con-> further imprisonmeflt (thl S time st.CpratoVhlsi 

Lenin, ai me euu U .f • • • ' K||- ■ finalltr fnr :thp nact 


Stalinist Russia. In our own time tori m 9 n ; wflq emigre 

tovetitis toe of attack a new force was thriven ignored or atfa^edas poUticaltoquremenfa 

YumZ Communist tender, Mflovan Djilas, dictate, h.s voice heard abroad but not at 
whose book The ffety Class was published in hQrte.tThe death of .Tttp has fpade no differ- 

the r d^lf vri to . .^"AUhouib Djilas can claim titeracy as well as 

jail: after, an ati • . g ken (Q ^ uzz i e fom- .political Importance, as the, author of a number 

e if d b^ toe rebelHon* jJpoleba and Hungary of novaU and short stories, ft is4n Hjs.pOUtlcal 

i question, in an ;c*reer.£^ 

m Xd not 1 only -Soviet, doctor : .i j history laridiautobiography, that he rpust prir . 

^.Yugoslav leaders’, 
MPpn : 



; to display valour in the face of police or enemy, 
and had done so with distinction*, he was also as 
ruthless as any of his fellow-partjcipanfa in an. . 1 

extremely cruel war. But loyalty to the Cora- 
. munist creed and to hi^ .Party had posed no ■ : . 
problems for him.- Rough handling by Stalin 
during and after the war - vividly recounted by . ^ 
Djilas in Conversations with Stalin - sowed ho 
more than a tiny seed of doubt in his mfed; 
accused, with others, of being a "q uestionable 
Marxist”, Djilas went back to the original Marx- 
; 1st texts for sustenance. On ilie ,basis of this, 
reading, he later cloimed pnterpity of the idea ; 
of .f'Self^ariagemerit'' which: has been the . 
Yugoslav Communists' answer to : wha( they. 

:!•. riragnosed . as !'bursaucratic degeneration" in 
^6 50^( ^100. 6^110:1953 Djilas adapted ■ 
r . this djagrioiis to .‘Yugoslav sbcicly, calling Cor | - 
mpre dernoerady and ffreeclom , and attacking 
thriM ^ugosWv ; Communists themselves as 
'‘priests and policemen qf socialism". From : 
.then on - with only a single moment of recants- . 

:: tion before the Yugoslav Party Central Coni- . 
nriftee.L'hri.was’a persistent heretic. . 

•.Those, who seek a theoretical assessment of : 
Djilas's Ideas pr a literary appreciation of his.' 
fiction will not find iliem in CUssold 's book*, but 
here is a story of courage and honesty , of some- 
one denounced as a traitor in the country he 
helped, n §vcr less tftqq jifa ow.n; 

man. Itis'a tale’wor’ril’tellirig. Wd/Well to^ 
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The short fantastic 


Scottish division 


Gerald Mangan 

RONBUTLIN 

The Tilting Room 

136pp. Edinburgh: Canongate. £6.50 
(paperback, £2.93). 

. 0862410517 
JAMES KELMAN 

Not Not While the Giro a nd other stories 
207pp. Edinburgh: Polygon. £8.95 
(paperback, £3 .95) . 

0904919617 

Scotland would seem to have been fertile 
ground for the short story in recent years. 
Could it be, as Frank O’Connor once ex- 
plained a comparable bias in Ireland, that short 
fiction is perfect for a small country - a 
“peripheral" society that grudges the scope for 
a fuller development of character? If so, both 
Ron fiutlin and James Keiman have evidently 
learned how to exploit the limitations. 

Most of the stories in Butlin’s The Tilting 
Room are told in the first person and present 
tense, often by a lonely narrator whose senses 
are slightly deranged. In the room of the title- 
story, where the righ-angles have gone 
seriously wrong, the natural order is so far 
askew that "gaps in eternity'* open up, to show 
lascivious children growing decrepit with age. 
Dreaming and waking overlap ambiguously; 
hidden forces break out with violent effects. In 
“The Cousins” a girl and a boy in the throes of 
puberty, killing time on a country holiday, 
wreak havoc with a ouija board. In “The Child 
and the Man", an even more eerie tale, a youth 
is inspired to murder when he mistakes his 
libido for the spirit of his dead father. 

The voice is disconcertingly calm and lucid, 
i Whether he’s blinded by a doctor, shot down 
: by soldiers in the street, or induced by Nazi 
.‘ ;.j tqjturers to rape a Jewess who has become an 
object of bis fantasies, 'the narrator's response 
is always oblique, at times amused. In some of 


wife’s diary. Butlin’s cool and lyrical style gives 
the collection much of its distinction. 

The narrators of Not Not While the Giro are 
often equally solitary and insecure, but James 
Kelman's Glasgow accent places them square- 
ly in more tangible surroundings. In one story 
he transcribes the vernacular at its most dense 
(“A hid fuck aw bar some smash . . .”), but 
elsewhere, by adopting only its rhythms and 
idioms, he keeps the prose readable as well as 
authentic. Speaking the same voice as his char- 
acters, yet avoiding all the pitfalls of conde- 
scension and nostalgia, he mines a rich ore 
from many unexplored seams of working-class 
life: tenements, dole-queues, dog-tracks, 
snooker-halls, football-grounds and so on. 

In Kelman’s closely-observed characters, 
this perspective is never altered or threatened: 
although work or hope often lure them south 
and north, very few of his workers, idlers, 
boozers and bom losers display any ambition 
beyond the next winning-post. Kelman’s stor- 
ies can be as funny as Damon Runyon's, but his 
underworld is not a caricature. If it tends to be 
a male preserve, where women are mainly off- 
stage wives or taciturn objects of conquest, this 
is perhaps just a less happy aspect of its 
realism. ‘ 

The partiality of the vision is often its 
strength, in fact, and the briefest of the illu- 
minations often the most intense. In three dis- 
ciplined pages “Wee Horrors” turns up the 
underside of a half-demolished city like the 
insect-life under a stone. When a milkman is 
unhinged by a falling corpse in “The Block", 
Keiman makes a black comedy of his subject- 
ive vision; and by its very understatement, the 
single paragraph of “Acid”, which Alasdair 
Gray cheerfully plagiarized for liis novel 
Lanark , makes a horrible industrial accident 
unforgettable. 

The humdrum readily breeds the fantastic, 
as in Butlin's stories, and confinement makes 
tbe fantasy poisonous. As a daydreamet and 


sketchteE:,pieCe&, cross-purpqses . are . left self-confessed “hopeless case” • the unem- f ° y 3 ■ 'experience ot a proper 1 

> plpyed.natTatdrfofthe long title-story typifies 5 ° 


fence in the best of these narratives, too - most 
. ... j • subtly when private fantasies imprison the 
( _ ) characters who feed on them. Voyeurs of their 
passions, the couple in "Conversations 
1 With Sheila” conduct an auto-erotic affair by 
• telephone, without ever meeting; and in "The 
>4 ; Last Days’.’ a dying magnate becomes an addict 
fj|' of remorse by reading home-truths in his dead 


ployedmatratorltif the lorig tltfe-story typifies 
the failings and mfsfortunes of several others. 
Finally paralysed between his last smoke 
and his next Giro cheque, he nurses his hun- 
gers and grudges with grandiose pipedreams, 
but finds his initiatives cancelled out by the- 
double negatives of poverty. This combines the 
keenest of Kelman's humour and pathos, but 
his perceptions in all these stories are acute. 


Brian Morton 

NORMAN MALCOLM MACDONALD 
CalumTod 

127pp. Edinburgh: Canongate. £6.95. 

0862410444 

Cal uni Tod himself only emerges clearly to- 
wards the end of the novel (hat bears his nnmc . 
The book's subject is not the eponymous hero 
but the nature of eponymy itself, the rela- 
tionship between a life that is contingent, frag- 
mented, discontinuous, and the literary “life” 
that leads it shnpe and meaning. 

Calum is revealed in an office in Netting 
Hill, an employee of Automatic Spares, shuff- 
ling notes towards the novel that is, literally, 
his life. Calum's friend Sean reads his literary 
efforts and comments on their significance: the 
first break in Calum's wheeling, disjointed 
account of his life and ancestry. Sean identifies 
Tod’s literary sources in Butor and the Existen- 
tialists, and his psychological inspiration in the 
desire to be an experimenter in life as in writ- 
ing; even Calum's lovers, Beatrice and Helen, 
are chosen for their literary associations, and 
because they embody, dark and light, the deep 
divisions in Calum's Scottish nature. At the 
end of the book - in a chapter headed, rather 
obviously, ‘Tod" - Calum, back in his native 
Hebrides, marks the end of his literary “life” 
by burning the manuscript of his novel. 

Interwoven with the book’s occasionally 
pretentious use of “metafiction" are powerful 
and consistent threads of symbolism. The 
novel is burnt on a dungheap at his mother’s 
cottage; ordure and fertility develop a strong 
significance throughout the novel, linked to 
the broken idyll of Hebridean life and invasion 
.by an alien culture. The land around the crofts 
is no longer fertile; modern septic tanks have 
poisoned the soil , and the spring muck-spread- 
ing is now only a gesture at past customs. The 
boy's first experience of a proper lavatory bowl 
Is traumatic; confused, he makes a mess and is 
humiliated before his school-friends. 'His sense 
of shame is ■ persuasively linked to his first 
learning of English. 

The loss of fertility and the consequent 
break-up of a traditional way of life is linked, as 


in George Muckay Brown and Lewis Grasslc 
Gibbon, with a radical disturbance of sexual- 
ity. The island women no longer cut peat but 
trade sexunl favours for imported coal; there's 
a sour Freudian point in the way that manure 
becomes filth, and money, rather than barter 
becomes the key to life, u sexual lever. The 
Asian shopgirls that move into the islands, in- 
troducing a new alien beauty that supplants the 
"Armada" Spaniard look of South Rona, are 
analogous to the South Sea prostitutes’ and 
Eastern geishas who tcinpt the islandmen 
when they give up fishing and crofting and sign 
on aboard deep-seu ships. Away from home 
and the magical healing of seventh daughters, 
the illness is syphilis - a disease paid for in the 
brothels - and at home in the Hebrides, the 
children are born marked and sickly. The her- 
rings bought in London are male, containing 
sour grey milts rather than the creamy roes of 
unspent females; only the predatory witch- 
woman Calum encounters at an exiles’ ceilidh 
finds a female fish. She represents a sexual and 
cultural choice Calum is unable to make. If the 
symbolism seems heavy-handed when iso- 
lated, it is never so in reading. 

Calum has suffered the two endemic dis- 
eases of the modern Gael, alcoholism and schi- 
zophrenia. His book is inchoate because his life 
has been inchoate; his physical and mental ills 
leave him wrecked by the collision between the 
penetrative "vision" of his Gaelic heritage 
(now only to be captured in whisky) and the 
analytic pragmatism of London, Automatic 
Spares and the alien language in which he 
writes. 

Gaelic verse represents a powerful tradition, 
the Gaelic novel a largely barren one (though 
there is no reason why Gaelic writers should 
feel constrained to write novels). Norman Mal- 
colm Macdonald's achievement has been to 
convey a Celtic sensibility, with all its 
contradictions intact, in a non-Celtic medium. 
Calum Tod was first published in 1976 by Club 
Leabhar; in its revised form, it Is an impressive 
performance. Macdonald has gone beyond 
'autobiography, and beyond a self-serving ex- 
amination of the limits of fiction, to explore 
Gaeldom in a way that is worth any amount of 
Development Board rhetoric and linguistic 
chauvinism. 


Griminal proceedings 


| ;} AlanBold 
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* J;v'-Sev'^Gh^JWS« 6 rcIt ; - 
l : \fj . 220pp. William Kiinber. £6.95. ■ 
a fti 0718305019; 

It is Fred Urquhart’s belief that the modem 
Scottish short story derives its strength frpm 
h the tradition of the popular ballad, and Ur- 
r/i quhatt himself cpnsdously Incorporates in his' 
:■* • stories several narrative features associated 
«=■-* '.'i) ' ' with the ballads: He plunges straight into the 
. action CThe black ghost chuckled venomously 

iS ;qndyanfthed ,, ) l skilfully, uses dialogue to con- 



from the walls of Berwick Castle . 

Urquhart's ghost stories repeatedly confront 
modem characters with disturbing figures who 
lurk in their dreams and nightmares. In The 
Lady .of Sweetheart Abbey” the heroine, Mag- 
gie Campion, seems at a safe distance from 
Scotland as she lives with her husband iri Okla- 
homa. It soon becomes apparent that she is 
tied to the past, however, since her mother 


T. J. Binyon 

IAN MOFFITT 
The Retreat at Radiance 
324pp. Collins. £7.95. 
0002227010 


f S' * ’ Quirm lives alone in a shack outside Sydney, 

gaa-ESSSS 

could remember and she got Maggie.to foam • on 



Could .remember and she got Maggie to team 
them off.by heart, too ”. 1 Before she returns to 
her hometaiid in person Maggie has seen it in 
nightmares, Thi£ reality is both : majestic and 
macabre; Devorgilla of Galloway, the Lady of 
Sweetheart Abbey, imposes her spectral pre- 


fee perpetrators of the massacre; Larsen, a 
psychotic American, and Keh, formerly a 
Nationalist' general, now a heroin millionaire 
in Taiwan. The author obviously intends his 
work to be much more than an ordinary thril- 


i , ‘ ‘ J " - ’A t’ ^hilof as(or^isipfihU^ Ijbmortfos. %eepNo 

? '\i3SS A ? ?$**&&* discussion be- 

t Mercy MiUlgaih,' is 
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good idea to have a central character whp's out 
to lunch most of the time. But as present action • 
replaces past reminiscence the book improves, 
ending toifeerveffectlvfe and bold cadenza. • 



DUFF H ART BAyjS 
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; ROYLfeWIS 

: A Limited Vision 

. • ■ 487pp. Collins. £6.75. ' 
00 23 1932 2 


of the West Coast to the climax in Knoydart, can 
be followed on the relevant sheet of lie 
Ordnance Survey, This is gripping apd ex- 
ceedingly well done, though the pace h 
occasionally - and annoyingly - interrupted by 
some over-developed minor characters. 
Perhaps the author should have given himself 
more space and written a real blockbuster- . 


ARTHUR MALINQ 
A Taste of Treason 
241pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 

0575033428 • - ' j. . ' 

Brock Potter, Arthur MaJing's right-la^. .. 
quintessential^ Ivy League hero-narrator, \ 
leading light in the well-known New 
brokerage firm Price, Potter, and W j;. 

He’s used to financial chicanery, but 8 ® ; -. 

rather above frfo head - and suffers a • 
loss - when he tries to track down 

.... j-. !, etaniincr IJS iridustfl . - 


German spy ring that is stealing , 

secrets, Solid background T'.'S 1 '' .-. 
denouement: though violence sounds Pg 
When mediated through Potter’s Urbane . 


mf- iXfifeW' yoVng;: r 'Urquhart hak ^ togethi 
itaditioniaheVvaswosalcbrid iiifromAntfo sha v - ..WoL 


ts.iV- :the North-East. But the move is 0 PP^oIvir : ;.'.;- 
■ local vested interests. Threats fe- ;■ 
’lowed byvfolepce, and WjUfd 1 *; 


-"V? ^v-r^uoncan rounsis,- Dutr lowed oy violence, aaa>wwu.»«— . 

SI?-? 1 * Hkrt Davis .keeps ye rylclbfe to the ground , death before sorting the ^erout.SoUP 
r ; J™: pfogffiw, hhpretentlous; as always, 

-the mountains.^. feround js (ougb,. salty rvabshfr l- ;; : v m-' ' t 
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Extracting the essence 


Arthur Calder-Marshall 

SUSANCHTITY (Editor) 

^ Once In May: The Early Autobiography of 
Anionia White and other writings 
yOpp.Virago.fIO.95. 

68606 83524 

Antonia White wrote millions of words during 
her long life, starting with advertising copy at 
uteen, graduating to journalism and ending 
with thirty-five volumes of French translations. 
She supported herself and her family by her 
pen, and yet she suffered from “a writer's 
Mock 1 '. “I have a superb collection of begin- 
nings", she wrote Joseph Thorpe in 1940, to 
upUin why she had written no novel since her 
initial masterpiece. Frost in May. In 1950 the 
block was cleared and in five years she pro- 
dsadthe Clara Batchelor trilogy, three novels 
a independent and interrelated as the plays 
of the Aeschylean Oresteia. Thereafter, the 
block descended once more, 
la her introduction, Susan Chitty, Antonia's 
elder daughter, writes, 


Ihe condition is illustrated in the three major pieces 
■ das book, Mian Tve, Clara IV and the Auto- 
Hognphy. Antonia bfamed the block on the dis- 
grace brought upon her by (he story she wrote at the 
oofivcnl, the story which fed to her rejection both by 
the Duns and by her father. 

There may have been another reason for Anto- 
nia's Inability to write her fifth novel: the nearer she 
ant to the present the more likely she was to offend 
tkSving. Also, the closer events become, the less 
rathe able to distance herself from them as was 
proved by an unreadable stoiy written in the fifties 
about her daughters called “Happy Release". 

Lady Chitty's explanation is certainly true of 
Ckm IV andiw/fVw Tye. Antonia found it hard 
: to depart from facts, but instinctively em- 
ployed false names. Her splendid essay (here 
reprinted from The Old School in the section 
labelled “Ephemera”), disguises The Convent 
d the Sacred Heart, Roehampton, as the 

■ Mm of the Five Wounds, Lippi ngton. She 
Aandoned her real name, Eirene Botting, for 

pen namfc Antonia White (the surname 
king her mother's maiden name). She wrote 
^herself as Nanda, Clara Batchelor, Julia 
fo. 

What released Antonia to write Frost In May 
nuhe death of her father in 1929. 1 suspect 
^ she did not begin her trilogy until her 
had died. Further continuation was 
by the existence of surviving husbands 
Wdjlidfen, Artistically, Clara /Vwas a false 
J&njng. The trilogy wns complete in itself. 
Substitution of Julia Tye for Clara Batch- 
^® r with five brilliant chapters 
wm might have been another trilogy ... 

! kr the block 6 f reticence. 

'■ House of Clouds", Antonin’s first 
‘ h, baked pri her insanity in Bedlam, 
^ Mayhew '(Tom Hopkliison) tells Julia 

SirthiSSP 1 5 i |tcrn l dny-to-day diary of- what ... 

«* y you, It would have been as boring 

a doc for: But in a few pages, 
the essence of the thing. It's all the 
* poem and a clinical report, 

needed fo draw on real life experi- 
^f^Uterary essence. (In Beyond the ' 

■ (^CT^o^ the Bedlam experience with 
rial?? ^uificance.) When shedrewbd 

a 8 fo“Mop.Paysc’est la Martini- ■■ 
f a b?ut X9K, but not hitherto pub- 

not enou 8 b- Lady 
! folUhi Aritonia did not succeed in 

ma 8 “*o e ‘ I wonder if she 
' e5cercise m creating sen- 

- «D : H- emphasis on bright colours, 

; had done in The Trespasser. 

- Writth that this was not her sort \ 

" two auto- : : 

; vl^v^.^^hiM contaimrig raw material >■ 

. . . 

7 occupies almost ; 

JnpWtf diaries apd letters '! 
V%’iS«ffl!^ ? hbpes J t 6 'publish- later may 
clear: to make 

■ ' ^ Qess to . her snobbish ' 

of fore? 

fil^^L^^J^V^hfo.origin and the aw- - 

l ^ I'redfoate ' her own chjld- 

Scenes ; of* little 
bridesmaid Whose,; 


Gardens; playing “Mr and Mrs John Barker 
of Kensington" in the nursery, with Cecil 
teaching in his study just next door; the 
discovery that the inner tingle first engen- 
dered by her boy lover could be recreated by 
her own hand. Most powerful of all is the rela- 
tionship with her father: the schoolmaster 
making her learn the first line of the Iliad at the 
age of four, the Greek and Roman names of 
the classical pantheon; the unpredictable 
father, now threatening to beat her bare but- 
tocks with a ruler, now taking her to Appen- 
rodts to gorge on cream cakes after visiting the 
British Museum. 

Many oF these childhood memories may 
have been resurrected in the course of 
psychoanalysis during the 1930s, when The 
Beast returned not as insanity but schizophre- 
nia: as, for example, her Money Trauma. 
Going into her father's study, she found a pupil 
waiting. He was so delighted at her precocious 
knowledge of Greek that he gave her half a 
sovereign, which her father promptly re- 
turned, saying 

“It was extremely generous of you but I'm sure you’ll 
see my point of view . . . Don t worry. By tomorrow 
she’ll have forgotten all about it." 

He was wrong. After seventy-two years I have not 
forgotten that breathless moment oi possession and 
the bitter sense of injustice when the treasure was 
snatched away. I wonder if that pupil whose name f 
□ever knew and whose face I do not remember, ever 
realised that, unintentionally, he had sown the seed 
not only of as pretty a complex about money as any 
psychologist could be called on to resolve but of a 
conviction that the more passionately l wanted some- 
thing, the more unlikely t was to be allowed to have It. 

The words that I have italicized apply equally 
well to Nanda and Clara, although little 
Eirene, with her atheistical father, her vague 
longing for God in all His manifestations and 
her pleasure in sex, is altogether less inhibited. 

Antonia White spent her last fifteen years 
writing and rewriting this unfinished auto- 
biography. If she had considered it a work of 
fiction, a prelude to Frost in May , she might 
have bridged the gap between the age of four 
and the age of nine, when her father, having 
been received in the Roman Catholic Church, 
tightened the screw oh Nanda’s coriflicts by 
sending her to a convent for girls accustomed 
from birth to- titles, wealth and Catholic 
practice. But, for what we have received let us 
be thankful. Everything is interesting which 
illuminates the way the tragic life of Eirene was 
refined into the took* of Antonia White. 


The way people live 


Vernon Scannell 

PHILIP OAKES 

At the Jazz Band Ball: a memory of the 1950s 
251pp. Andr£ Deutsch. £8.95. 

0233975918 

At the Jazz Band Ball is the last volume of 
Philip Oakes's autobiographical trilogy which, 
with From Middle England and Dwellers All in 
Time and Space, presents an account of the 
principal events of the author’s life from the 
age of eight to twenty-eight or thereabouts, 
providing vivid and authentic pictures of lower 
middle and working-class life in England dur- 
ing the mid-1930s, the 1940s and 1950s. The 
second volume ended with the seventeen-year- 
old Oakes in wartime London with Emma, his 
pregnant and thirty-one-year-old mistress and 
former House Mother at the orphanage from 
which he had escaped. Now we learn that 
Emma finds herself a house-keeping job with a 
tolerant middle-class family where she can 
have the baby and she makes no demands of 
any kind on the young father, who has become 
erotically involved with Sadie, a rather stupid 
but presumably desirable girl whom he first 
met at the Methodist orphanage in Lancashire. 
He finds work with a seedy news agency which 
specializes in providing accounts of police 
court trials and shortly after the end of war in 
Europe, he is called up to do his National 
Service in the Army. He is posted to the Mid- 
dle East and spends a period in Cairo on a 
magazine for the troops called Parade and,- 
when this folds, he is sent to Athens as a repor- 
ter on another services publication, the daily 
Union Jack. Back in England he returns to his 
agency job, meets a gallery of eccentric and 
bohemian characters including the jazz men, 
Mick Mulligan and the young George Melly, 
finally severs his relationship with Sadie, and 
has other entanglements before marrying tbe 
eminently marriable Stella. 

While all these events arc taking place 
Oakes and the reader are uneasily aware of the 
■ presence in bleak, faraway Biirsteai, of his In- 
valid and ageing mother, puritanical, censo- 
rious and sternly loving. The quality of their 
relationship is nicely captured: the frustration, 
comedy and pathos of their mutual misunder- 
standings, resentment and inarticulate tender- 
ness. He longs for her respect and admiration 
but the gulf between their Worlds is impossibly 


The diagnostician diagnosed 


appropriated by her 

& oId ’’ 
iCensltigtbn^ 


Grevel Lindop 

DANNIE ABSE 
A Strong Dose of Mysdf 
220pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 

0091512603' 

Why are other people’s lives so interesting? 
Why, for example, should we want to hear 
about Dannie Abse’s feelings as he sorts 
through a, heap of badly developed X-rays at 
foe chest clinican a Friday evening? ^Apparent-, 
ty our curiosity aboqt on panQtltCrJsinSa pfe 
and With a'sfirCWd aWarisnesi df th^t prindpte - 
Dr Abse makes a good read, much of which, 
although not in itself very remaijcabfe, engages : 
at least temporarily our attemfon and sym- 
' A Stforte Dose of My?elf^\\cti%) Abse’s: : 
essays, broadcasts and lectures from the past 
decade. They are presented .frankly as ^ an 
assemblage of disparate items, * ‘‘pjo sale In •: 
Which Abse hopes the reader will 'pnd a,pafc . 
tern". A pattern,. if that means a. structure : 
which Implies an appropriate place for every . 
■fragment, does not emerge, tat there- am re- 
current themes, which will be familiar fofoose . 
who have enjoyed Ash on a 
Sleeve and A Poet In the Family i me 

tice, the search for a poetic voice, .Ufo 0 : 
quirky suburban .'existence of b ujjjj .°£ 
wandering , Welsh Jdw";rth * { 
self-advertisement of. a competitive youqge •; 

^Inevitably, 'perhapv son*: of : 
absorbing pieces are those dealfoff^J'm#^ ' 

al experience. ■ ^NDteS, Mainly a^'the-XTli pic i is m 


losis but with psychology: the psychology of 
the. incompetent doctor, of the patient who 
undergoes major surgery without ever letting 
himself understand that he has cancer, of the 
journalist who interviews Abse as poet and 
then, having. asked bluntly "What moves you 
to tears, Dr Abse?", confesses that she is her- 
self suffering from a terminal' illness. Such 
material may be merely a higher form of gos- 
sip, but it does have a further interest,. in show : 
ihg the plain-speaking stoicism and modesty df 
Abse’s best poems to be a by-product of fre- 
quent confrontations.wilb. anxious suffering in 
Sfoituftfooris where. Ac qirifoaiy human resources 
'bfcommtfn «sense; ; *i fidnesa 'and Imagination 
are at least as valuable as medical expertise. 

. ' The essays and lectures on poetry are less 
impressive, mainly because Abse often fails, to 
push his insights for enpugh; or to foakO foe 
connections foey invite. In "A Voice of My 
Own”, for example, he argues .that, a poet’s 
‘‘voice" is audible to himself only negatively: 
.Where. hb: cannot. detect in his poems the lnfiu: 
enpe of anyone .else,: foe .may' suspect - but. 
cannot be sure ^thar he hns fou^d the right 

individual style ^ 'Ifoe’ truly , personal ; for the ■ 
poet : himself, will! npp^ar Us an ^absence' of 
rvqice". Yet a few pages later ho dismisses as 
. “absurd" EHotli notion of the artist’s progress , 
as ti ‘‘continual extinctiqnb( thp pereppality , \ 

. I^turing to the fristitute of PsychOan alysis em . 
; rprigiriallty and Imitation fo Poetry^ he sug- 
gestsfoatfoeapp^entic^pdethas'a fijjal reia- 
■tionship to .the masters he imitates v that “the 
irp 9 ty of ,a 'ppet'a fo^Uii c^; r^ebel liousness . i' ; 
. raa y find, nourishment : m tlic darkness of his 
6 edipVscqmpl 0 S^Hardlyfo,noveI suggestion, 
jjjut stfo a promjsing' point of departure- But 
Ab^ quickly turns-aWay from if and takes 


wide. During one of his infrequent visits to his 
old home he shows her some of his short stories 
but she is shocked by them. He protests: 


"But that’s the way people 
they act and how they spe 
“There are nicer things to 


pie are." 1 told her. “It’s how 
speak." 

i to write about." 


i don t know enough about them." 

"You will," she said. “Although you walk in the 
gutter, look up at the stare." 

Mrs Oakes’s homiletic axioms, it transpires, 
were all culled from the pages of Reader's 
Digest and when her son shows his anger and 
disgust at their toe-curling banality and sen- 
timentality she says that it is the truth which 
hurt and "if you could write like that you’d 
have something to be proud of'. 

In the early 1950s Oakes is taken on by the - .. 
weekly. Truth. This curious publication had, 
during the 1930s, deteriorated from its earlier 
liberal decency to the point at which it had 
become overtly fascist but, after the Second 
World War it was bought by the publisher, 
Ronald Staples, and it became for a few years, 
under the editorship of George Scott, a lively 
and original journal of political, social and 
literary comment, employing such promising 
young journalists as Alan Brien, Bernard 
Levin and Anthony Howard. While the pro- 
prietor was a "progressive Tory" and the policy 
of the journal was to keep within the “para- 
meters” (I wonder if George Scott really did 
use, or misuse, "parameters”) of what this'- 1 ' 1 - 
position Implied, in fact the contributors were 
permitted almost complete freedom of ex- 
pression. 

Oakes describes this period of his own 
maturing as a journalist and imaginative writer 
with delicacy and precision and in At the Jazz 
Band Ball t as in its two predecessors, shows a 
quite unusual gift for pitilessly accurate self- 
portraiture. It is the kind of honesty that is 
unusual in any author- one finds it in the early - •» 
I sherwood and MacLar en-Uoss - but in a mid- 
dle-aged writer it is particularly rare. It is only 
in one or two of his accounts of other people 
that his judgment seems to waver: some of the 
people' who obviously engaged his affection 

■ and admiration come across as less than entire- , 
ly-lovable.- 

■ At the Jazz Band Ball ends with the death of 
Oakes's mother, a scene written with perfect 
tact arid precision. X found this very moving 
and the whole trilogy deserves a place ambng 
those few autobiographies of the . twentieth 
century that demand to be preserved. 


•refuge in the classification of poets info, risk- 
takers and safety-seekers, confessing an im- 
pulse to dismiss os “tosh" such claims as 
Yeats's that the artist's venture "into the abyss 
of himself' may require a "reckless courage". 

Yet Abse himself is capable of entering the 
abyss. Among, the volume's autobiographical, 
pieces are two stories of haunting strangeness ’ 
and melancholy power, "My. Father's Red In- 
dian” and “An Old Friend”. How far they are 
factually '.‘true” is not clear! and doesn’t mat- 
ter; indeed, both contrive to rehdep mysterious 
the whole ndrion offactuaitrutf?, and indoing ■ 
so ! reveal a ghostiy : kinship. In; the firs t , : foe : - 
author's fottihr Reports meeting a strange cMr- , ^ 
acter, half Welsh and half American Indian, on . 
his solitary weekend fishing expeditions. Is the . 

, Indian any morereal than the salmon-bass the 
/ather seeks in the hopelessly polluted coastal 
wafers? in the second story, a. ehronicaljy, sick . 
map wjfo sri Aslan wife forives M tfie neigh -' 1 
tour hood claimtiig.to be a school friend of the 
author’s, though the author doesn't remember 
him , He identifies! a tree in the author's garden 
as a Korean exotic, lii dqe course the “friend” 
reveals voyeuristic tendencies; the tree turns 
but to be n were walnut; and before we .can 
learn more about hi fo the “friend” dies, leaving 
a message which we expect somehow to ex- 
plain.tfoe mysteries, ft doesn't, but it does bring 
them to an aesthetic resolution which! .fo , 
strangely perfect.. Tiie two stories combine 
dreamlike patterns of submerged significance 
with. a fabric of seemingly inconsequent realis- 
tic detail :la fo: manner that recalls the work of 
Jocelyn Brooke, Together they constitute a 
small masterpiece and it would be a.plty if they 
were pyerlppked among the-folander, material ; 
that makes up the rest of the volume. 


k 
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Bruc e Lenman 

NORMAN MACDOUG ALL (Editor) 

Church, Politics and Society: Scotland 1408- 

1929. 

246pp. Edinburgh: John Donald. £16. 

0859760944 

The historiography of Scotland is undoubtedly 
over-weighted towards ecclesiastical history. 
Whereas Irish history suffered until quite re- 
cently from a virtual conspiracy on the part of 
the British liberal establishment to minimize 
the social reality and social significance of 
sectarian division* much the same establish- 
ment has always been happy to think of Scot- 
land, well into the nineteenth century, as a land 
' of devout fanners and tradesmen obsessed to 
the point of absurdity with contentious points 
of divinity. The task of returning matters eccle- 
siastic to their contemporary context and scale 
of significance is therefore rather an uphill one 
for Scottish historians, but this book should 
constitute an irrevocable advance in what too 
often seems to be a Sisyphean toil. It is the 
outcome of a joint seminar programme orga- 
nized by the Departments of Ecclesiastical and 
Scottish History in the St John's Centre for 
Advanced Historical Studies in the University 
of St Andrews. Inevitably, the contributions 
are uneven in quality, and the balance of the 
volume is eccentric in the sense that the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, which con- 
stitute a quarter of the period professed, re- 
ceive only a twelfth of the space , but the overall 
impression is one of freshness and, on the 
whole, of tough -mindedness, 


Norman MacDougall opens Church, Politics 
and Society with an attempt to rescue the fif- 
teenth-century Bishop James Kennedy from 
his apotheosis at the hands of that great tech- 
nical scholar the late Annie Dunlop, in her 
heyday the button-booted glory and scourge of 
Scottish medieval studies. Kennedy emerges in 
the end as less than a saint, and not a very 
successful politician, but an interesting and 
many-sided figure nevertheless. Bishop 
Elphinstone, who was to Aberdeen University 
what Kennedy was to St Salvator's College in 
St Andrews, is lucky in that Leslie Macfarlane, 
who deals with him here, is clearly convinced 
that he was a saint, and who are we to disagree 
with a man who has devoted more than an 
academic lifetime to Elphinstone’s biography? 
What worries me is the argument that the 
medieval kirk could have been reformed from 
within, which is hardly history and misses the 
point made by several later contributors: that 
the institutional scandals of the medieval kirk 
proved largely resistant to change even after 
1560. 

Roderick Lyall, the solitary literary Daniel 
in this lions’ den of historians, contributes a 
study of stylized complaint, satire, and invec- 
tive in Middle Scots literature. He reaches the 
not very surprising conclusion that the 
approach of the Reformation saw radical wri- 
ters adopt a far more specific and destructive 
form of critical invective than had character- 
ized their medieval predecessors. Jenny Wor- 
mald’s chapter carries on the theme of Re- 
formation, asking the very pertinent question: 
how was it possible to have a national Re- 
formation in a country like Scotland where 
political power was heavily localized in the 



End of the line 


Caroline Bingham 
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. 244pp. Chatto and Wi ndus/Hogarth Press . 
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..The, Stuart dynasty took a long time to die. 
James VII of Scotland and Q of England lost 
his kingdoms in 1688; his son and grandsons 
spent 119 yearc failing to recover them- This 
Stuart twilight occupied the entire lifetimes of 
• T| the de /lire.' Janies Vin and III and his sons 
- Charles Edward Stuart and Henry Benedict, 

' Cardinal Duke of York. The natural centre- 
-piece of a narrative covering these years might 
be expected to be the Rising of 1745 , the wateir- 
, shed of Jacobite hopes, after which 'the politic- 
al decline of; the dynasty was followed by its 
. ■ extinction. ’But James Lees-Mil no boldy omits 
any account of the Fpirty-flvo as an unnecessary 
'recapitulation of an overwritten episode. He is 
■ right to do so. The omission itself reveals the 
; extent to which the FOrty-five was. an unwel- 
come sideshow in European politics and it also 
•.leaves LeCs-Mflne further seppe to examine 
. the characters of the uncrowned King and his ■ 
JwJns, 1 ’• ‘ •'•. 

James “Vni and lit”, as the fcvents of the 

• Fifteen showed, lacked the character to inspire 

* his followers or to attract the undecided to bis 


hands of regional princes like the religiously 
conservative Earl of Huntly? The answer 
appears to be: only with enormous difficulty. 
On the other hand , the ability of local nobles to 
offer effective protection to those attached to 
the old ways may also explain why there was no 
vestige of a coordinated Counter- Reformation 
movement capable of generating the sort of 
ideological drive that ultimately made the Pro- 
testant Kirk irresistible. Mike Lynch demons- 
trates a very similar situation in the burghs, 
where he sees as many distinct Reformations ns 
there were burghs. The only thing they seem to 
have had in common was a tendency to fudge a 
whole range of issues for the sake of burghal 
solidarity and convenience. 

A piece by Roger Mason analysing the lan- 
guage of Reformation propaganda provides ail 
appropriate introduction to the second half of 
the volume, for he shows that the Reformers 
started by talking mainly about religion, but 
ended up with an almost exclusively anti- 
French line. Laymen called the tune in the 
political dance in early modern Scotland, as 
Jim Kirk demonstrates in an interesting essay 
which starts from the failure of the Reforma- 
tion to change the ancient system of patronage 
in ecclesiastical benefices. What happened was 
that by 1600 laymen other than the Crown had 
established a stranglehold on a great mass of 
that patronage. Walter Makey, in a suggestive 


if difficult article, sees the Covenanting Re. 
volution ns an extraordinary alliance fchZ 
radical Presbyterian ministers and a laiideS 
made buoyant and aggressive by a combination 
of inelastic rents and rising agricultural 
which weakened the conservative grip of 
magnates. The magnate reaction in the Re*, 
toration era combined rack-renting with if 
Julia Buckroyd is right, violent antkler 
iculi.sm. 

Two chnpters are devoted to the eighteenth 
century, when the Kirk by Law Established 

was reduced to the status of a convenient moral 

police force to such conspicuously godless 
power-brokers as Walpole and his Scotch sat- 
rap, the Earl of Islay. The combined efforts of 
Messrs Sefton, Sher and Murdoch seem to pre- 
sent u picture of the dominant Moderate party 
in the Church of Scotland in the later eight- 
eenth century which is hardly inspiring. Com- 
mitted to creeds which they hardly believed in, 
they survived mainly by relying on the support 
of the nobles to hold off the heritors or lairds 
who were all there was of a “popular” party In 
the Kirk. It is a pity that there is nothing here 
on the great Victorian revival in sectarianism 
and, of course, of religion as a factor in politics. 
Ian Machin’s admirably sober and judicious 
account of Presbyterian reunion in the twen- 
tieth century rounds off an interesting volume 
in a not inappropriately minor key. 


Twice-told troubles 


ting of an heir unlikely and in any case the birth 
of a Stuart prince would have been without 
political significance in Europe or Britain. 

Numerous biographers have commented on 
■ the dlchdtbn'iy'' between the characters of 
Charles Edward the tragic hero of the Forty- 
five, and Charles Edward the wandering 
drunkard, whose alcoholism brought him to his 
grave the year before the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. Lees-Milne’s narrative 
contains the inference, though he does not 
draw It, that there was no dichotomy: the hero 
and the drunkard were alike in their refusal to 
. accept reality. The hero refused to believe that 
he could not win his father's kingdoms with the 
aid of “The Seven Men of Moidart” and his 
- own powers of persuasion ; the drunkard re- 
fused to believe that one day his British sub- 
jects would riot summon him home to reign. To 
the end df his life hi- kept a chest of money 
under his bed to defray the cost of his voyage to 
Britain. ' 

Henry Benedict rejected both his father's 
fatalism and his brother’s fantasizing. In 1747 
he entered the Church of Borne with a genuine 
vocation to the priesthood and a determination 
; to pursue a career more fulfilling than that of 
an unemployed royal erile. As . Cardinal- 
Bishop. of Frascati, enriched' by benefices in 
Flanders, Spain, Naples, France arid Mexico, 
he seemed to have riverdbirie ' the proverbial 
ill-fortune of the Stuarts. ’But he was not to 
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Gordon Donaldson 

ROSALIND MITCHISON 

Lordship to Patronage: Scotland 1603-1745 

198pp. Edward Arnold. £5.95. 

0713163135 

The fifth volume of the New History of Scot- 
land is a work of analysis and reflection , stimu- 
lating for the knowledgeable reader and to be 
-reoommerided for university classes and dis- 
cussion groups. The style is of necessity highly 
compressed and towards the end a shade 
breathless, but on the whole makes easy and 
lucid reading for those already versed in the 
eventful story. Others, who seek a more con- 
ventional treatment, with more fact, chronolo- 
gy and elucidation of detail, may prefer the 
same author’s account, at almost identical 
length, in 175 pages of her History of Scotland. 
The production of two such different and com- 
plementary versions deserves congratulation. 

Rosalind Mitchison diidcs recent writers for 
works “relatively weak on the economic and 
social side", but her own book does not be- 
come expansive on economic history until after 
1660, and we are not told how James VI had 
left the country "more prosperous". The 
book's strength lies (as Us tide suggests) in 
social history and the interaction of society and 
politics. Professor Mitchison endorses the view 
of others that “new men” were brought to the 
‘ 'front by James VI and that the presbyterlan 
system, restored in a’ revolution against 
Charles I, proved an instrument of aristocratic 
leadership. She hints that the military disasters 
of Preston and the subtequent Cromwellian 
regime, which impoverished the nobility and 
encouraged “the meaner sort”, helped to ele- 
Was-Sbouj this time that all 
large or small their prbp- 
■ etUe^^eyedinstitudqnal cohesion as“herl- 
;• \tofs%It is arguabIe, howeVer, that in the resist- 
, ance tq Charles II there was ahovel readiness 
'^ classes below the. lairds to; art Without lead- 
. | '.6rshi|i"frphj above- . • 

..'.I i (''•-I .. •'il.-: .v : . V- '--.ly,, ■ • •? •. •. 

' MrsMitchison’s social history extends topri- 
■ vate'hfo 8s f welL Her interest jn demography 
proves tewardfog apd noothergeneral history. 
- htedone, justice to the rolopf women ih ecp- 
- nomy.and saciety. Weileam (tW)ce;ovep) tha( 
‘ -the remarlcnblv Inu^J^upi ^ 


instances of needless repitition. 

On the causes of the troubles of the second 
half of the seventeenth century Mrs Mitchison 
is not trapped by conventional chatter about 
“church” and “state” but sees that the real 
difficulties were a refusal to accept majority 
decisions, even by a general assembly, and the 
question whether a lay voice in ecclesiastical 
affairs should be exercised by parliament or 
within the Church. When influential laymen, 
masquerading as “elders”, dominated church 
courts, the result was as “erastian" as par- 
liamentary control. Mrs Mitchison is severe m 
the Covenanters for “cruelty and hypocrisy , 
she emphasizes that far fewer of them sufferer 
in the “killing time” than they had slain after 
their victories and she categorizes their treat- 
ment of episcopalian clergy as “thuggery*, On 
that other controversial topic, the making ot 
the Union of 1707, she is at her most judiapus. 
Scottish “independence" had become in- 
creasingly illusory; the basic conditions for un- 
ion had been clarified in 1702-3; the 
made so many concessions that there was w* 
ground for reasoned opposition. 
the bibliography she brackets together Dr m 
guson, who revived the charge pf bribery, w 
Dr Riley, who disproved It. . 

Appropriately for a New History, t _ 
is a digest of recent findings, and *!*.]J*T 
page bibliography indicates the cnonu J* 
put of Scottish historical writingm thepa* 
years, but at the sacrifice o earlier^ 
which arc still indispensable, like RattJfT j, 
menls and MacMillan’s Worship . ■ 

strong on guides to record sources, s 
author of one essential book 
not Cash. Typographical errors, thou^ 
numerous, do not usually mislea < 

• was “vobal treasor”? The omission 

tion by a parliament largely Engfofo 
fore episcopal in its Church not less, 

, ScottishPrayerBookcontalnedmpre’ ^ 

of the Old Testament th an d.d tte W g, 
Book, There were £ 

then Mrs Mitchison allow®- - ^ ' forfeited® 
..“posthumous rehabilitation 4 to i* 
' was “not 

againsiher. “The concept of PffW 
rfeTfrom “now becoming aksqlu • ^ ^ 
■■ 'Seventeenth pentury, 
i immemorial. The ^ ^ 
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JOHN F. D’AMICO 

gtnalssance Humanism in Papal Rome: 
Humanists and Churchmen on the Eve of the 

Reformation 

331pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. 

09-50. 

0801828600 

Pie transition from the careful formulation of 
this book's title to the often-repented “Roman 
Humanism" of its text projects John F. D’Ami- 
co's central proposition: that there was nn in- 
tellectual movement in the papacy's career 
hierarchy that can be called “Roman". Yet the 
itnn “Roman" cannot be applied to Huinan- 
Boin the same sense ns “Florentine” or “civic” 
(or Venetian or Neapolitan) can: D’Amico's 
assiduous documentation itself shows how 
many of his subjects grew up, and were cultur- 
ally formed (and often returned) elsewhere. 
The terms “Papal” or “curial” humanism 
would seem to exclude the cultural ethos of the 
Roman academies, which stood apart from (or 
even at odds with) the papacy and curia (this 
study deals usefully with the Roman 
academies), so “Roman” is used in a special 
way: more institutional than geographical or 
civic, more career-orientated and shifting than 
local and traditional. It is the complex inter- 
relationships between nn institution and an 
idea that this book Attempts to unravel. 


D’Amico moves from Kristeller's formula- 
tion of Humanism as “an intellectual move- 
ment devoted to the stiuiia humanitatis, those 
literary, historical and moral studies which de- 
veloped from the renewed interest in ancient 
Greek and (especially) Latin writings and civ- 
ilisation", to the commonly-accepted results 
that such studies “laid the basis for a new, more 
immediate reinterpretation of contemporary 
culture". And it is perhaps the phrase "con- 
temporary culture" which raises most doubts. 
Can it avoid consideration of Humanist writing 
in Italian, its art and architecture, and (for 
example) its achievement in education, in the 
very period (1420-1527) when its influence on 
the surrounding world was arguably at its most 
important (D'Amico offers insignificant side- 
glances at Raphael, almost nothing on Michel- 
angelo and Bramante)? The focus here on 
Latin and written scholarship runs the risk of 
distortion by exclusion. Accepting D'Amico’s 
declared determination to focus thus narrowly, 
one wonders, nonetheless, whether the frame 
is not a little cramped: whether some consid- 
eration of the social fabric might not have given 
his actors - Castellesi, Cortesi and Maffei - 
more relief. Bembo and Bibbiena were not 
only curial functionaries; Castiglione is more 
memorable before he became papal servant, 
and D’Amico’s portrait of the papal court 
might have gained perspective had he added 
the Ragionamento delle corti ... to the wit- 
ness of Priscianese. Similarly, the author's 
analysis of Cortesi's De Cardinalatu (1510) 


Beyond the pale 
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UNDOLPH STARN 

Contrary Commonwealth: The Theme of Exile 
in Medieval and Renaissance Italy 
2OTpp. University of California Press. £21. 
0520046153 

Medieval Italy was full of exiles, yet their con- 
ftlon and influence have largely escaped sys- 
tematic consideration by historians. This is in 
noway due to lack of sources, for not only were 
' “roe of the exiles highly articulate but the 
Mmcrous efforts at peacemaking, many of 
sponsored by the church, threw up a mass 
documentation. The communes defined the 
te&d disabilities of the various classes of ban- 
"W and recorded their names and property 
characteristic bureaucratic zen I and soinc- 
with an unexpected pride; the official 
; te ^ Gr of the properly of the Lambertnzzi 
I expelled from Bologna in 1274. has on 
J cover ‘u ! pnssage from Cicero’s Dream of 
affirming the eternal reward awaiting 
■ WFho support and preserve their patrla, 

■ “•a theme of Contrary Commonwealth is 
teat just as heresy illustrates the nature of the 
2^1 to the status and feelings of political 
T 3 ® 5 c&n be used to demonstrate the changing 
“tfacter.of the medieval and early Renaiss- 
^kstate.-Drgwing ch lefly on Tuscan and cen- 
' mttaliad examples, Randolph Stam sees a 
; .W “ritrast between the numerous,. Highly 
, WizCd atid defiant exiles'bfihe ^gc of 
2? • *** the more isolated; remote, resigned 
’r^ c Veh apologetic sufferers of the late four- 
. ■ S? nd most Of the fifteenth century . This is 
'vS^ashift from the harsh, unfofgiv- 

whose far- 

claims to control its citizens were 
: ' : S- ^ lPrtpetUfcl frustration, to the wefl- 
■ : •^isft^ tefotorial state of the Renaissance , 
; '^'.undlsturbed by external intervention 
,1; ; ideologies, couldafford focon- 

• its enemies. . • * ... 

' ; kri^ ^fofoi^dduced to support this view is 
.. !??lw itid foe treatment of sources 
sotita? .^^tei tonfidence ;■ the attempt to 

i . of significance oufof the 

ipgal process against Dante is 
^iriusandmisguided. By, dismls- 
<4 ^Sf ^Rt?at recOndiUatioiiih this period 

insibcere, and by 
If • ! h& introctableprobieni .of conflicting 

.Dante’s contemporaries 
forbeiotis partisans devoid of 
alike; the. sudden 


only when Starn turns from the facts and rules 
to what he calls the voices of exile that his loose 
mesh of evidence begins to bear some weight; 
through the writings of and about exiles he 
succeeds in sketching in a new perspective to 
that familiar yet only half-understood phe- 
nomenon, the relative stabilization of the Ital- 
ian political scene in the early Renaissance. 

It is unfortunate that in a short and pioneer- 
ing book on n complex subject, the author 
should have chosen to include so much ex; 
traneous and distracting material and have 
shied off a thorough analysis of the significance 
of exile in the formative period of the medieval 
state. The discussion of modem attitudes ,to 
alienation nnd responses to exile in the time of 
the Roman Empire do nothing to prepare the 
reader for the quite different world of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, when the state, 
far from being all-powerful, was only one of 
several associations offering physical and legal 
protection to the individual. 

Concentrating on political exiles, Starn deals 
mainly with two classes, the conflnaii who re- 
mained within the law so long as they did not 
stray, from a prescribed area within or outside 
the state, and the ribelli who were public ene- 
mies whose rights had been forfeit through an 
1 act of rebellion or civil war. The third, fun- 
da mental category of forbanniti (outlaws) is 
much less adequately explored. The Impress- 
ion is given that outlawry was generally Im- 
posed as a penalty for a serious crime and that 
it was specifically linked to exile; however, 

' i communal state^s mhke 
could also be- incurred' during the cou rector- a 1 
legal process as a consequence pf some- default 
such as Insolvency or contumacy. Whether 
those who temporarily lost the full protection 
of the state in this way went to sWellthe ranks 
of the exiles of not prdbably depended on the 
number of private enemies they had. Many 
certainly did riot, for as the chronicle of Dona- 
to Velluti makes dear, catching, your enemy 
when he Ms forbaimitus wfx a recognized Way 
-.of pursuing a vendetta outside the P e ™ lt j^ 
degrees without fc ar of intervention by the 
: commune. Outlawry was generally regarded as 
. a means of inducing , obedience; even in the 

could be removed by the payment of a fine. 

It may be that the apparently simple foct of 
L hPPn neelected because of the sheer 
eX ‘ ? p lv of the g legpl toinjdng and practice 

00 anvWfurthef study m this 


might have acquired more telling relief in the 
“comparative context” of Machiavelli's Prin- 
cipe and Castiglione’s Cortegiano while it 
should not be forgotten that the Erasmian In- 
slituiio principis Christian! had had an Aldine 
printing by 1518. Finally, D'Amico's emphasis 
on Erasmus's 1528 Ciceronianus, as the frontal 
attack which demonstrated the final inability of 
a Rome-orientated Humanism to move with 
the times, could have been supplemented with 
the Depueris . . ., written many years before, 
in Rome Itself, and enormously fertile for the 
future of European humanistic education as 
Eugenio Garin has shown. 

Nonetheless, D'Amico is right to believe 
that the “Roman" current needs examination, 
and his exclusive approach does pay some di- 
vidends. His “slice” of Rome is well- 
documented for 1420-1527; he charts the for- 
tunes of a number of humanists in the period, 
highlighting their curinl careers and their 
humanist pedigrees (he gives a full picture of 
the structure and strictures of curial organiza- 
tion); he measures the progress of Latin scho- 
larship towards the triumph of Ciceronianism 
in the heyday of Bembo and Sadoleto. The 
papal familia reached a total of 700 souls and 
the Cardinal's court 300 in the period , whereas 
the family (contrast Florence) meant fewer 
roots and less factionalism. 

The classical strands in Renaissance theolo- 
gy are identified and backed with their philo- 
sophical and Christian sources, and here the 
breadth of the debate is welcome indeed (Pico, 


Barbara, Poliziano) as the extent to which 
"Roman” humanists were able to adapt their 
humanism to their careers in the Curia gradual- 
ly emerges. In this Cortesi stands out elearly 
(and brings us back firmly within the walls of 
Rome) with his fusion of humanistic learning 
with religious writing, in an attempt to inject 
pre-Christian modes of expression and termi- 
nology into the Renaissance De Cardinalatu. 

By contrast the De vera Philosophia (1507) of 
Adriano Castellesi (1458-1522?), who actually 
came from near Rome, goes overboard for 
Augustine against Aristotle, supports the party 
line in condemnation of individual speculation , 
and leads, in the end, to the fideistic approach 
of Pico's nephew Gianfrancesco, who came 
under the spell of Savonarola. The opposition 
between Castellesi and Cortesi typifies the 
“Roman” debate: of philosophy versus faith 
and obedience. The moderate voice of Maffei, 
whose De Institutione Christiana of 1518 and 
Stromata avoided both extremes, brings the 
discussion a little nearer to Erasmus in emph- 
asis, and up to Luther, to whom Maffei lived 
to react. 

In the tailpiece on Reform, rather than Re- 
formation, D'Amico’s triumvirate emerge 
again in different guise to show the inability of 
those within the curia to initiate genuine re- 
form. Their suggestions were mild and ineffec- 
tual. And tantalizingly, the book ends here, > 
averting its gaze (as it were) from the whole 
texture of Catholic reform thinking before 
1527, within and outside Rome. 
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PINO ARLACCH1 

Mafia, peasants and great estates: Society in 
traditional Calabria 
Translated by Jonathan Steinberg 
212pp. Cambridge University Press. £18.50. 
0521 251363 ■ 

Social research in southern Italy has in the past 
been distressingly fragmented. Much of the 
work done by northern Europeans and Amer- 
icans is Intensely detailed about the lives of 
people in small communities, but tends to lack 
a sense of region, history and variation, and to 
be negligent towards the work of Italian inves- 
tigators, whose preoccupations have been 
rather different. Concern with the conditions 
of life of fellow Italians is manifested in. the 
great parliamentary inquiries, the writings of 
meridional^ ti, the work of researchers at the 
Institute of Agrarian Economics at Portici. 
Pino Arlacchi’s book offers some hope that the 
barriers between these categories cart be 
broken down. 

His work is in the empiricist tradition of the 
meridionalisli (the most frequently and exten- 
sively quoted authority is ManlioRossi-Doria, 
creator of the Portici Institute), and is h istoric- 
ai: using statistics and literary accounts of the 
period 1861-1945, Arlacchi distinguishes three 
types of Calabrian Society, what he palls 
“elementary forms of under-development”., 

: e So*'i?urkheipi. and LfevirStrauss ore evoked; 
‘fehiid ■the 1 work bf Marcel Mauss, refracted 
. through Kar Polanyi and Marshall Sahlins, i|b. 
spires his analysis of what may no longer -be 
thought of as a single peasantry. 

Tfie traditional society of , the Cosent ino, ■ 
marked by small holdings, mixed cultivation, 
and independence of the markets that intruded 
after .1861, was one ih which relations of sup- 
port and aid among kin arid of household pro- 
duction, were pf major importance, and it was 
maintained in being until. the 1950s by export- 
ing its surplus popuiatiqn overseas, In Arlac- 
chi’s terminology, relations of reproduction 
: werp more important than those of exchange 
or production. In contest, the Crotonese was 
: | marked by a massive concentration of Iqnd in a 
' ■ few families! most notably the Berlingieri, by a 
sharp, division of people into social classes. by 
the efficient production of a few crops. It sur- 
vived because the latifondisti exercised their ' 
delegated power to control the labour market, 
r prevent emigration and maintain a supply of 
Cheap labour: the system collapsed when file ' 
. labour force was drafted in the Second typj-ld 
War, and when rural unrest in the years im- 


mediately after persuaded parliament to pass 
its first Agrarian Reform bill, the Legge Sila of 
1950. Until then, Arlacchi writes, it was a soci- , 
ety in which relations of production dominated 
those of exchange and reproduction. 

His third area of inquiry is the plain of Gioia 
Tauro and here relations of exchange domin- 
ate those- of production dnd reproduction. : 
With medium-sized holdings, .'an established; ; 
commerce nnd ii more . mixed economy, Vthe 
region of the Plain was in “pennaneiit frahsi- ■ 
1 tion”, flux and reflux: “informal groups, held 
power and wealth for a tyhlle, forming and 
disintegrating, to be replaced by analogous 
gfoups who had risen to the fop”: This was a 
. mafia $ociety, in wliich reciprocal exchanges' 1 
among powerful men, and between them and 
the weak, dominated the economy, limiting 
the impact pf .Impersonal market farces. 

Even from th is brief summary of Arlacchi's 
schema likely objertions may suggest them- . 
selves. Readers sensitive to the nuances of 
southern Italian sqciety may find his account 
■ unduly selective, ft is, for 'example; riot really 
established that Hess has provided the Bert 
account of mafia ih Sicily, so when Arlacchi 
claims that “There arc no significant differ- 
ences . . . between nlafin . , in the Plain of . 
Gioia Tauro and the phenomena in western 
Sicily"; one may worifier Whether he Would 
make that judgment if he liafi used the wdrk of - 
Blok on the tenurial syisteiri underlying mafia, 
dr of J. and P. Scbn eider on the culture of ! 
western Sicily:. Again, Arlacchi nevdr justifies . 
j his claipiS ’thriv jus three forni^ of/ Calabrian • 

; society are elementary, and other forms mere-c* 

. ly combinations of them. In His theorizing he 
has also cut a long story too short: to speak of 
kinds of relations (reproduction, production, 

- exchange, and thpn of; kinds qf exchange) as 
: dominating each other is. not sq stralghtfor- 
: ward as It is prqserited, hjere.Tt is alsa curibus to. ■ 
read- a bopkbn Italia n; pe asants fo which -file ■ 
only non-Italian account chfedisi tfie fegreglous- 
. ly awful Moral basls of .a backward fo.cfrfr ,;by i 

• -E. :Gi Banfield. r 

’Other Italian researchers^ ,,a 

• rather self-re ga rding ; i deriJI sm, ; (ekiiiorin g 
.peasant crafts :aitd superStition to fodi^cQvei ^ 
the, rustic in : urban fo tellec t uals d islocated 'frorri • 



.ofEUropean s^lrt enqthryfthey haye ribt been : 
pa ttic n|a rl y c Oncefoed with; the d>{perie,ncri; of - 
others, brtd,- ,^orp the:djWcifityi of '•! 
. some ; of . the 'concepts Arlacchi- iuVgi r h^vri ■ 

notion? ;tq/'fortingyish;:rim^ .^in^pf-ltaiiiatt’,-; 
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NORMAN MACDOUG ALL (Editor) 

Church, Pollticsand Society: Scotland 1408- 
1929. 

246pp. Edinburgh: John Donald. £16. 
0859760944 

The historiography of Scotland is undoubtedly 
over-weighted towards ecclesiastical history. 
Whereas Irish history suffered until quite re- 
cently from a virtual conspiracy on the part of 
the British liberal establishment to minimize 
the social reality and social significance of 
sectarian division, much the same establish- 
ment has always been happy to think of Scot- 
land, well into the nineteenth century , as a land 
of devout farmers and tradesmen obsessed to 
the point of absurdity with contentious points 
of divinity. The task of returning matters eccle- 
siastic to their contemporary context and scale 
of significance is therefore rather an uphill one 
for Scottish historians, but this book should 
constitute an irrevocable advance in what too 
often seems to be a Sisyphean toil. It is the 
outcome of a joint seminar programme orga- 
nized by the Departments of Ecclesiastical and 
Scottish History in the St John's Centre for 
Advanced Historical Studies in the University 
of St Andrews. Inevitably, the contributions 
are uneven in quality, and the balance of the 
volume is eccentric in the sense that the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, which con- 
stitute a quarter of the period professed, re- 
ceive only a twelfth of the space, but the overall 
impression is one of freshness and, on the 
whole, of tough -mindedness. 


Norman MacDougall opens Church, Politics 
and Society with an attempt to rescue the fif- 
teenth-century Bishop James Kennedy from 
his apotheosis at the hands of that great tech- 
nical scholar the late Annie Dunlop, in her 
heyday the button-booted glory and scourge of 
Scottish medieval studies. Kennedy emerges in 
tbe end as less than a saint, and not a very 
successful politician, but an interesting and 
many-sided figure nevertheless. Bishop 
Elphinstone, who was to Aberdeen University 
what Kennedy was to St Salvator's College in 
St Andrews, is lucky in that Leslie Macfarlane, 
who deals with him here, is clearly convinced 
that he was a saint, and who are we to disagree 
with a man who has devoted more than an 
academic lifetime to Elphinstone 's biography? 
What worries me is the argument that the 
medieval kirk could have been reformed from 
within, which is hardly history and misses the 
point made by several later contributors: that 
the institutional scandals of (he medieval kirk 
proved largely resistant to change even after 
1560. 

Roderick Lyall, the solitary literary Daniel 
in this lions' den of historians, contributes a 
study of stylized complaint, satire, and invec- 
tive in Middle Scots literature. He reaches the 
not very surprising conclusion that the 
approach of the Reformation saw radical wri- 
ters adopt a far more specific and destructive 
form of critical invective than had character- 
ized their medieval predecessors. Jenny Wor- 
mald's chapter carries on the theme of Re- 
formation, asking the very pertinent question: 
how was it possible to have a national Re- 
formation in a country like Scotland where 
political power was heavily localized in the 
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L*, 1 \ ' • • . ■ . - — - _ — 

i\ • , ; The Stuart dynasty took a long time to die. 

. :t : Jame* VII of Scotland and U of England tost 

* Ms kingdoms in 1688; his son and grandsons ■ 

^ , spent 119 years failing to recover them. This 
r.a Stuart twilight occupied the entire lifetimes of 
thp de jure James Vltt and III and his sons 
CharlesEdwordStuart andHenry Benedict, 
i?; Cardinal Duke of York. The natural centre- 
\ ^ piece of a narrative covering these years might 

1 f ; Ve expected to be the Rising of 1745 , the water- 

' . shed of Jacobite hopes; after which the politic- 
; ;v . ' • al declipe of the dynasty was followed by its 
l extinction.But James Leos-Mllne bbldy omits 

\ ;'V'j ;■!; any account of the Forty-five as an unnecessary 

a ,’-<4 / recapitulation of an overwritten episode. He is 

|-»:3 . right to do so, The omission itself reveals the 
" y • extent to which the Fortyrfive was an upwel- 
:-;!i come sideshow in European politics and it.also 
= 1 leaves Lees-Milne further scope to examine 
;!v ' V the characters of the uncrowned King' and hia 
sons,. • • 

James "Vlft and in", as the events of the 
Fifteen showed, lacked the character to inspire 
&$l'ji • Ws followers or to attract. the undecided to his 
^^^^^^^s^oral.quaUtiesalwaysjtnpressed 

repjridn * 


hands of regional princes like the religiously 
conservative Earl of Huntly? The answer 
appears to be: only with enormous difficulty. 
On the other hand, the ability of local nobles to 
offer effective protection to those attached to 
the old ways may also explain why there was no 
vestige of a coordinated Counter- Reformation 
movement capable of generating the sort of 
ideological drive that ultimately made the Pro- 
testant Kirk irresistible. Mike Lynch demons- 
trates a very similar situation in the burghs, 
where he sees as many distinct Reformations us 
there were burghs. The only thing they seem to 
have had in common was a tendency to fudge n 
whole range of issues for the sake of burghat 
solidarity and convenience. 

A piece by Roger Mason analysing the lan- 
guage of Reformation propaganda provides an 
appropriate introduction to the second half of 
the volume, for he shows that the Reformers 
started by talking mainly about religion, but 
ended up with an almost exclusively unti- 
French line. Laymen called the tune in the 
political dance in early modem Scotland, as 
Jim Kirk demonstrates in an interesting essay 
which starts from the failure of the Reforma- 
tion to change the ancient system of patronage 
in ecclesiastical benefices. What happened was 
that by 1600 laymen other than the Crown had 
established a stranglehold on a great mass of 
that patronage. Walter Makey, in a suggestive 


if difficult article, sees the Covenant™ ^ 
volution ns an extraordinary alliance kLZ 
radical Presbyterian ministers and a wSS 
made buoyant and aggressive by a combinZ 
of inelastic rents and rising agricultural 5 
which weakened the conservative grip JJ 7. 
magnates. The magnate reaction in fl* g? 
toralion era combined rack-renting wiihii 
Julia Buckroyd is right, violent antkir 
icalism. 

Two chapters arc devoted to the eighteenth 
century, when the Kirk by Law Established 
was reduced to the status of a convenient mota) 
police force to such conspicuously godless 
power-brokers as Walpole and bis Scotch sat- 
rap, the Earl of Islay. The combined efforts of 
Messrs Scfton, Sher and Murdoch seem to pre- 
sent h picture of the dominant Moderate party 
in the Church of Scotland in the later eight- 
eenth century which is hardly inspiring. Com- 
mitted to creeds which they hardly believed in 
they survived mainly by relying on the support 
of the nobles to hold off the heritor* or lainfa 
who were all there was of a "popular" pasty in 
the Kirk. It is a pity that there is nothing here 
on the great Victorian revival in sectarianism 
and, of course, of religion as a factor in poiks. 
Ian Machin’s admirably sober and judicious 
account of Presbyterian reunion in the twen- 
tieth century rounds off on interesting volume 
in a not inappropriately minor key. 
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ting of an heir unlikely and in any case the birth 
of a Stuart prince would have been without 
political significance in Europe or Britain. 

, Numerous biographers have commented on 
the' ‘dtehcfrciniJK- betwden- • the^ characters of '• 
Charles Edward the tragic hero of the Forty- 
five, and Charles Edward the wandering 
drunkard , whose alcoholism brought him to his 
grave the -year before the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. Lees-Milne’s narrative 
contains the inference^ though he does not 
draw it, that there wks no dichotomy: the hero 
and the drunkard were alike In their refusal to 
accept reality. The hero refused to believe that 
he could not win his father's kingdoms with the 
old of “The Seven Men of Moidart” and his 
own powers of persuasion; the drunkard re- 
, fused to believe that one day his British sub- 
jects wbu}d not summon fam home to reign. To 
the end of hip life he kept a chest of money 
under his bed to defray the cost of his voyage to 
Britain. 

Henry Benedict rejected both his father’s 
fatalism and his brother’s fantasizing. In 1747 
he entered the Church of Rome with a genuine . 

vocation tothq priesthood anda determination 
■ to pursue a career more fulfilling than that of 
an unemployed royal exile. As Cardinal- 
Bishop of Frascati, enriched by benefices in 
Flanders, Spain, Naples, France and Mexico, 
he seemed to 1 have overcome the proverbial 
ill-fortune of the Stuarts. But he Was not to 
escape it. The Napoleonic invasion of Italy 

'■ j Pfilriolik-: 111': 

;^'1807; .Cfofihg tte nls^dry’^of' j nis’ dynasty ini a ■. 
ti^^bjUjty. wfcch Fow^of- his' aUtbre ha£' r 
.jtnowjji3. : ';'i ;;>r -'f ^ : 5 > s 

ektehds fasparrativ'e tp cbh- 
■VJW® ^ bfograpliy 6? Louise ofStolberg, a 
Suia' , t;«?rily thrd(ig h h^unhappy matnage to - 
Charlca Edward, which was tertnlnktdd by a 
v lefeaV separation in )784.i Though Louise Is a 
peripheral figure, she emetges as the most fa- : 
' tertsting personality of q% through her intel- 
• .factual activities.' hW^pdriringlovcfor theboet • 
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ROSALIND MITCHISON 

Lordship to Patronage: Scotland 1603-1745 

198pp. Edward Arnold. £5.95. 

07131 63135 

The fifth volume of the New History of Scot- 
land is a work of analysis and reflection , stimu- 
lating for the knowledgeable reader and. to be 
recommended for university classes- and dis- 
cussion groups. The style is of necessity highly 
compressed and towards the end a shade 
breathless, but on the whole makes easy and 
lucid reading for those already versed in the 
eventfol story. Others, who seek a more con- 
ventional treatment, with more fact, chronolo- 
gy and. elucidation of detail, may prefer (he 
same author's account, at almost identical 
length, in 175 pages of her History of Scotland. 
The production of two such different and com- 
plementary versions deserves congratulation. 

Rosalind MUchlson chides recent writers for 
works “relatively weak on the economic and 
social side”, but her own book docs not be- 
come expansive on economic history until after 
1660, and we are not told how James Vi hod 
left the country “more prosperous”. The 
book’s strength lies (as Its title suggests) in 
social history and the interaction of society and 
politics. Professor Mitchison endorses the view 
of others that “new men” were brought to the 
front by James VI and that the presbyterian 
system, restored .fa a* revolution against 
Charles t, proved an instrument of aristocratic 
. leadership. She hints that the military disasters 
of Preston and the subsequent Cromwellian 
rdgime, which impoverished the nobility add 
encouraged “the meaner sort”, helped to ele- 
^Mflbput this time that all 
, toever large of small their prop- 
' hchfayed iostituMal cohesion as : “her 1- 

, toft”; Ifls arguable, however, that iii the resist- 
■ 8nce to Ch8rles IJ there was a novel readiness 
r aj dasses below the lairds to act without lead- 
. ership firpfa aboyb, '• ■ . . • . _ v ; ' *. f 

; .Mrs MitchisOp’s Social Wstoty extends fojiri- 
. vate life as well, Hejr. fatefesf ip demography 
proVesrewardiugarid rioothergeneral history 
. ‘ has dpne justice to the role of woraen in: eco-- 
•nomy and society. We learn (twice oyer) that 
■ the remarkably low 'level erf illegitimacy is. ere- - 


instances of needless repitition. 

On the causes of the troubles of the second 
half of the seventeenth century Mrs Mitchison 
is not trapped by conventional chatter about 
“church” and “state” but sees that the real 
difficulties were a refusal to accept majority 
decisions, even by a general assembly, and tbe 
question whether a lay voice in ecdesiajticai 
affairs should be exercised by parliament or 
within the Church. When influential laymeo. 
masquerading as “elders", dominated church 
courts, the result was as “erastiaa" as par- 
liamentary control. Mrs Mitchison is severe oo 
the Covenanters for “cruelty and hypocftfji 
she emphasizes that far fewer of them suffew 
in the "killing time” than they had slain after 
their victories and she categorizes their tint- 
ment of episcopalian clergy as “thuggery" 0a 
that other controversial topic, the “ 
the Union of 1707, she Is at her most judlootu- 
Scottish “independence" had become in* 
croasingly illusory; the basic conditions for un- 
ion had been clarified in 1702-3; the final tjjj® 
made so many concessions that there was I 
ground for reasoned opposition. Howewj 
tiie bibliography she brackets together Dr w- 
guson, who revived the charge of bribery, 

Dr Riley, who disproved it. 

Appropriately for n New History, the 
is a digest of recent Findings, and the t« 
page bibliography indicates the enormous _ 
put of Scottish historical writing in J* P® - 
years, but at the sacrifice of esriier ^ 
which are still indispensable, n 

merits and MacMillan’s Worship. 
strong on guides to record soatees. 
author of one essential book ^PP®* 15 . hfW0 
. n^t Gash. Typographical errors, thoug . 

numerous, do npt usually instead, 

- was “yobal treasor”? The omission ® 

. on pl53 produces the ponsensetfia? ] 

agMitttjStfonagowasuiad 
tion by a parliament largely n ^ 

fore episcopal In Its Church g n f 

Scottish Prayer Book contained?!.. • Rnafeb 

of the Old Testament than did tnc^^ 
Book. There were more 
than Mrs Mitchison allows, Sb _ 
“posthumous rehabilitation b< 

was; “not normal 1 *; but the ftcKJf 


•agafast her. ‘‘Th.econcepi of ^ late 

. far, from “now becoming, absbfaw 
/. seventeenth century, 

> immemorial. The 1 terms of the 


C hristopher Cairns 

JOHN F. D'AMICO 

Renaissance Humanism In Papal Rome: 
Humanists and Churchmen on the Eve of the 
Reformation 

331 pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. 

£29.50. 


Hie transition from the enreful formulation of 
this book's title to the often-repented “Roman 
Humanism" of its text projects John F. D’Ami- 
co’s central proposition: tirnt there whs an in- 
tellectual movement in the papacy’s career 
hierarchy that can be called “Roman”. Yet the 
tenn "Roman” cannot be applied to Human- 
ism in the same sense as “Florentine" or “civic” 
(or Venetian or Neapolitan) can: D'Amico's 
assiduous documentation itself shows how 
many of his subjects grew up, and were cultur- 
ally formed (and often returned) elsewhere. 
The terms “Papal” or “curial" humanism 
would seem to exclude the cultural ethos of the 
Roman academies, which stood apart from (or 
even at odds with) the papacy and curia (this 
study deals usefully with the Roman 
academies), so “Roman" is used in a special 
way: more institutional than geographical or 
civic, more career-orientated and shifting than 
local and traditional. It is the complex inter- 
relationships between an institution and an 
idea that this book attempts to unravel. 


D’Amico moves from Kristeller's formula- 
tion of Humanism as "an intellectual move- 
ment devoted to the studia humanitatis, those 
literary, historical and moral studies which de- 
veloped from the renewed interest in ancient 
Greek and (especially) Latin writings and civ- 
ilisation", to the commonly-accepted results 
that such studies “laid the basis for a new, more 
immediate reinterpretation of contemporary 
culture”. And it is perhaps the phrase “con- 
temporary culture” which raises most doubts. 
Can it avoid consideration of Humanist writing 
in Italian, its art and architecture, and (for 
example) its achievement in education, in the 
very period (1420-1527) when its influence on 
the surrounding world was arguably at its most 
important (D’Amico offers insignificant side- 
glances at Raphael, almost nothing on Michel- 
angelo and Bramante)? The focus here on 
Latin and written scholarship runs the risk of 
distortion by exclusion. Accepting D’Amico’s 
declared determination to focus thus narrowly, 
one wonders, nonetheless, whether the frame 
is not a little cramped: whether some consid- 
eration of the social fabric might not have given 
his actors - Castellesi, Cortesi and Maffei - 
more relief. Bembo and Bibbiena were not 
only curial functionaries; Castiglione is more 
memorable before he became papal servant, 
and D'Amico’s portrait of the papal court 
might have gained perspective had he added 
the Raglonamento delle cord ... to the wit- 
ness of Priscianese. Similarly, the author’s 
analysis of Cortesi's De Cardinalatu (1510) 


Beyond the pale 


J. K. Hyde 

iandolphstarn 

! Contrary Commonwealth: The Theme of Exile 
{ inMedieval and Renaissance Italy 
S %p. University of California Press. £21. 
0520046153 . 

Medieval Italy was full of exiles, yet their con- 
dition and influence have largely escaped sys- 
tematic consideration by historians. This is In 
•owaydue to lack of sources, for not only wore 
“rat of the exiles highly articulate but the 
numerous efforts at peacemaking, many of 
sponsored by the church, threw up a mass 
ofdocuftentntlon. The communes defined the 
jjk d disabilities of the various classes of ban- 
and recorded their names and property 
W.charactcristic bureaucratic zcol nnd soine- 
with an unexpected pride; the official 
"Pta of the property of the Lamberlazzi 
party, expelled from Bolognu in 1274, has on 
j* cover a passage from Cicero's Dream of 

■ affirming the eternal reward awaiting 
Who support and preservo their patrla. 

. ine theme of Contrary Commonwealth is 
•■ y i^ t as heresy illustrates the nature of the 
• 2^‘ 1S0 ,hc stfl fos and feelings of political 
[ «”Wcan be used to demonstrate the changing 
^warier of the medieval and early Renaiss- 
; Drawing chiefly dn Tuscan and cen- 

■ examples, Randolph Starn sees a 
v^wnttast between the numerous, highly 

;• Sr 411 arid defiant exiles' of the ^ge of 
: . the more isolated, remote, resigned 

: .yven apologetic sufferers of the late four- 
. 72“® Wd mostbf the fifteenth century. This is 
, shift frdm the harsh, unforglv- 

: commune, Whose far- 

■ control its citizens Were 


‘ pcrpptual frustration, to the well-. 

1 - e - B territorial state of the Renaissance . 

; ^?v U ^i 8 turbed by external intervention 
ideologies, could afford -to con- 


L , lts ; - enemies. • 

.^erice adduced to supporf this view is 
aud : -the treatment of sources 
- •i'" F^' cdn fidence - the attempt , to 
significance out of the 
process against Dknte is 
f- misguided. By dismis- 


Insincere, and by 
r‘ i problem of confjicling 

Dante’s' contemporaries 
Artisans devoid of 
the sudden 
■ Inequalities: in 1 , of all piades , 
pfterlyi tinconvincing. lt is 


only when Starn turns from the facts and rules 
to what he calls the voices of exile that his loose 
mesh of evidence begins to bear some weight; 
through the writings of and about exiles he 
succeeds in sketching in a new perspective to 
that fnmiliar yet only half-understood phe- 
nomenon, the relative stabilization of the Ital- 
ian political scene in the early Renaissance. 

It is unfortunate that In a short and pioneer- 
ing book on a complex subject, the author 
should have chosen to include so much ex- 
traneous and distracting material and have 
shied off a thorough analysis of the significance 
of exile in the formative period of the medieval 
slate. The discussion of modern attitudes to 
alienation and responses to exile in the time of 
the Roman Empire do nothing to prepare the 
render for the quite different world of the 
eleventh nnd twelfth centuries, when the state, 
fur from being ali-powerful, was only one of 
several associations offering physical and legal 
protection to the individual. 

Concentrating on political exiles, Starn deals 
mainly with two classes, the conflnatl who re- 
mained within the law so long as they did not 
stray from a prescribed area within or outside 
the state, and the ribelli who were public ene- 
mies whose rights had been forfeit through an 
act of rebellion or civil war. The third, fun- 
damental category of forbaiinitl (outlaws) Is 
much less adequately explored. The impress- 
ion is given that outlawry was generally im L 
posed as a penalty for a serious crime.and that 
it was specifically linked to exile; however; 

■: coramufial statutes faake jt e^a^hat qUtlaWfy 
could alsd be jncUrred during tbe course of a 
legal process as a consequence of some default , 
such as Insolvency or contumacy. Whether 
those who temporarily lost the full protection 
of the state ini this way went to swejl the ranks 
of the exiles or not probably depended on the 
number of private enemies they had. Many 
: certainly did not, for as tbe chronicle of Dona- 
to Velluti makes clear, catching your enemy 

when he w^forbannltus was a recognized way 
• iof pursuing a vendetta outside the permitted 
degrees without fear of intervention by jhe 
; commune. Outlawry. was generally regarded 
a means of inducing, obedience; even in the 

most drastic cases. Including Dante’i, outlawry 

could be removed by the payment of a fine. ■ 
It may be that the apparently simple fact of 
exile h* been neglected because of the sheer 
complexity of the legal thinking and practice 


might have acquired more telling relief in the 
“comparative context” of Machiavelli’s Prin- 
cipe and Castlglione’s Corteglano while it 
should not be forgotten that the Erasmian In- 
stitute principis Christian i had had an Aldine 
printing by 1518. Finally, D’Amico's emphasis 
on Erasmus's 1528 Ciceronianus, as the frontal 
attack which demonstrated the final in ability of 
a Rome-orientated Humanism to move with 
the times, could have been supplemented with 
the Depueris . . ., written many years before, 
in Rome itself, and enormously fertile for tiie 
future of European humanistic education as 
Eugenio Garin has shown. 

Nonetheless, D’Amico is right to believe 
that the “Roman” current needs examination, 
and his exclusive approach does pay some di- 
vidends. His "slice” of Rome is well- 
documented for 1420-1527; he charts the for- 
tunes of a number of humanists in the period, 
highlighting their curial careers and their 
humanist pedigrees (he gives a full picture of 
the structure and strictures of curial organiza- 
tion); he measures the progress of Latin scho- 
larship towards the triumph of Ciceroni anism 
in tbe heyday of Bembo and Sadoleto. The 
papal familia reached a total of 700 souls and 
the Cardinal's court 300 in the period, whereas 
the family (contrast Florence) meant fewer 
roots and less factionalism. 

The classical strands in Renaissance theolo-' 
gy are identified and backed with their philo- 
sophical and Christian sources, and here the 
breadth of the debate is welcome indeed (Pico, 


Barbara. Poliziano) as the extent to which 
"Roman” humanists were able to adapt their 
humanism to their careers in the Curia gradual- 
ly emerges. In this Cortesi stands out clearly 
(and brings us back firmly within the walls of 
Rome) with his fusion of humanistic learning 
with religious writing, in an attempt to inject 
pre-Christian modes of expression and termi- 
nology into the Renaissance De Cardinalatu. 
By contrast the De vera Philosophla ( 1507) of 
Adriano Castellesi (1458-1522?), who actually 
came from near Rome, goes overboard for 
Augustine against Aristotle, supports the party 
line in condemnation of individual speculation, 
and leads, in the end, to the fideistic approach 
of Pico's nephew Gianfrancesco, who came 
under the spell of Savonarola. The opposition 
between Castellesi and Cortesi typifies the 
"Roman" debate; of philosophy versus faith 
and obedience. The moderate voice of Maffei, 
whose De Institutione Christiana of 1518 nnd 
Stromata avoided both extremes, brings the 
discussion a little nearer to Erasmus in emph- 
asis, and up to Luther, to whom Maffei lived 
to react. 

In the tailpiece on Reform, rather than Re- 
formation, D'Amico’s triumvirate emerge 
again in different guise to show the inability of 
those within the curia to initiate genuine re- 
form. Their suggestions were mild and ineffec- 
tual. And tantalizingly, the book ends here, 
averting its gaze (as it were) from the whole 
texture of Catholic reform thinking before 
1527, within and outside Rome. 


Exchange control 


J. Davis 

PINO ARLACCH1 

Mafia, peasants and great estates: Society in 
traditional Calabria 
Translated by Jonathan Steinberg 
212pp. Cambridge University Press. £18.50. 
0521 251362 . ' ; , • .. 

Social research in southern Italy has in tho past 
been distressingly fragmented. , Much of the 
work done by northern Europeans and Amer- 
icans is intensely detailed about the lives of 
people in small communities, but tends to lack 
a sense of region, history and variation, and to 
be negligent towards the work of Italian inves- 
tigators, whose preoccupations have been 
rather different. Concern with the conditions 
of life of fellow Italians is manifested in the 
great parliamentary inquiries, the writings of 
merldionalistl, the work of researchers at the 
Institute of Agrarian Economics at Portlci. 
Pino Arlacchi’s book offers some hope that the 
barriers between these ’categories can be 
broken down. 

His work is in the empiricist tradition of the 
meridionalisti (the most frequently and exten- 
sively quoted authority is Manlio RoSsi -Doria, 
creator of the Portici Institute), and is historic- 
al: using statistics and literary accounts of the 
. period 1861-1945, Arlacchi distinguishes three 
types of Calabrian society, what he calls 
"elementary forms, of under-development , 

" i SOj P.Urkbeim 'ond.I^yirS.tfauss are evoked; 

s of Marcel Maiiss, refracted 
. through Kar Polanyi and Marshall Sahlins, in- 
spires' his analysis . of what may no longer be 
thought of as a single peasantry. 

The traditional society of the Cosentino, 
marked by. small holdings,: mixed cultivation, 
and independence of the markets that intruded 
after 1861, was. one in which relations of sup- 
port and aid among kin anti of household pro- 
\ ductkfaj were of majorimportnnee, and it was 
maintained In being until the 1950$ by export- 
ing .its surplus population overseas. In Arlac- 
. chi's terminology,, relations of reproduction 
r were more importont th an: those of exchange 
' Of production- In contrast, :thq Crotbnese was 
marked by a massive concentration of land i h a 
. ! few families, mpSt notably, the JB*r|ingieri, by a 
sharja divisioh of people into social classes by 
the .efficient production of a few crops. It sur- 
vived beoause the, latifondisti exercised their 
. delegated power to control the. labour market, 

! ..prevent emigration maintain a supply of 
■, cheap, labour; the system collapsed when the 
: iabopf'fQrce-was drafted in, the.Second Wo/ld 
. : Wafi Wid when rural unrest in the years im- 


mediately after persuaded parliament to pass 
its first Agrarian Reform bill, the Legge Sila of 
1950. Until then, Arlacchi writes, it was a soci- . 
ety in which relations of production dominated 
those of exchange and reproduction. 

His third area of inquiry is the plain of Gioia 
Tauro and here relations of exchange domin- 
ate those of production and - reproduction. 
With medium-* feed holdings, an established 
commerce and a more mixed economy, the 
region of the Plain was in “permanent transi- 
tion”, flux- and reflux: “informal groups held 
power and wealth for a while, forming and 
disintegrating, to be replaced by analogous 
groups who had risen to the top”. This was a 
. mafia society, in which reciprocal exchanges 
among powerful men, and between them and 
the weak, dominated the economy, limiting 
the impact'of Impersonal market forces. 

Even from this brief summary of Arlacchi's * 
schema likely objections may suggest them- 
selves. Readers sensitive to (he nuances of 
southern Italian society may Find his account 
unduly selective. It is, for example, not really 
established that Hess has provided the best 
account of mafia in Sicily, so when Arlacchi 
claims that “There are no significant differ- 
ences . . . between mafia . . ; in tbe Plain of 
Gioia Tauro and the phenomena in' western 
Sidly"; one may wonder whether he would 
make that judgment if he had used the work of 
Blok on the tenurial system underlying mafia, 
or of J. and P.' Schneider on the culture of 
western Sicily. Again,: Arlacchi never justifies 
fas claims that iiis. th fee forms of Calabrian 
society are elementary, and other forms mere-,, 
ly combinations of them. In his theorizing he 
has also cut a long story too short: to speak of 
: kinds of relations (reproduction, production, 
exchange, and then of kinds of exchange) as 
dominating each other is not So straightfor- 
ward as ids presented here. It is also curious to 
read n book on Italian peasants in which the 
■only non-Italian account cited is the egregious- 
iy awful Moral basis- of o backward society, by 
' E. C. Banilcld. . 

Other Italian researchers have shown a 
rather selfoegiirding ■■ idealism, exploring 
peasant crafts and superstition' to rediscover * 
the rustic in nrban intellectuals dislocated from 
their supposed roots and from the mainstream 
- of European social enquiry: they have not been 
particularly concerned with the experience of 
others, and, more, aware of the difficulty of 
some of. the concepts Arlacchi uses, have 
. generally faile d to produce any such organizing 
notions to : distlrtguish among kinds qf Italian 
rural society. So in spite of its defects, Arlac- 
i.Qhi's «ork will Me a stimulus -to research in . 
southern Italy. 
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Bry an Ranft 

RICHARD HOUGH 
The Great Waral Sea 1914-1918 
353pp. Oxford University Press. £14.50. 
019215871 fi 

This book originated in approaches made to 
RichaTd Hough by A rthur Mard er and h is pu b- 
lishers to write a one-volume history of the 
Royal Navy in the First World War , for which 
he would have the use not only of the material 
assembled for Marder’s five-volume From the 
Dreadnought to Scapa Flow (1961-70), but of 
all of Marder's papers, including those col- 
lected for further revised and expanded edi- 
- tions. Only the revised Jutland volume had 
appeared by 1978 and Marder’s death two 
years later ended the possibility of more. In 
these circumstances, the reader of the present 
work would legitimately expect it to incorpo- 
rate the bulk of recent research, which Marder 
would certainly have utilized, and for it to be 
written with the precision of judgment sup- 
ported by sound scholarly apparatus which 
characterized Marder's magisterial achieve- 
ment. He will be disappointed. 

For example, Mr Hough gives no evidence 
of having read Jon Sumida's controversial but 
well-founded revisionist article, “British 
- Capital Ship Design and Fire Control in the 
Dreadnought Era" (1979), which was known 
to Marder, as was Sumida’s wider original re- 
search on the dispute between Arthur Hunger- 
ford Pollen and the Admiralty over his fire- 
control inventions. Had he done so Hough 
might have had second thoughts about writing 
in his account of post-Jutland thinking that 
“No one coiild find fault with British director 
gear". On wider issues, Donald M. Schurman’s 
v Julian S. Corbett, 1854-1922; Historian of Brit- 

. Ish Maritime Policy from Drake to Jellicoe 
(1981), seems to have escaped Hough's atten- 
' i ;. Uohi.M hss /Hplger. H. Herwig’s The German 
Omd«Jr Carpi nantetanly two 

authoritative secondary works. Such omissions 
afe compounded by an inadequate bibliogra- 
phy 1 and defective references. The bulk of 
those relating to documentary sources arc lack- 
ing the detail needed by scholars wishing to 
. follow them up, and some quotations are given 
without any attribution whatsoever. 

. There aie some extraordinary judgments 
on important personalities. Lloyd George, is 


described as an “arch- -pacifist” and King 
George V as "an Admiral of the Fleet of great 
experience". More serious is a tendency to 
make general judgments which have cumula- 
tively misleading or over-simplifying effects. 
Thus a frequent reference to the absence of 
"brains" among senior officers, the citing of 
Admiral Heneage, with his obsession for 
cleanliness, as not being exceptional, and of 
the Admiralty's having long since "established 
a principle that experiment and innovation 
must be nvoided", combine to give an impress- 
ion of stultifying stupidity and conservatism 
which is unjustified. Hough's judgments on 
strategic planning and construction policy in 
the pre-war period are generally sound and 
perceptive, but are marred by a serious error in 
asserting that distant blockade was substituted 
for the traditional close blockade in 1912. A 
glance at Marder would have shown him that it 
was observational blockade, a very different 
concept, which came in 19 12; distant blockade, 
which dominated Britain's naval strategy 
throughout the war, was not instituted until a 
month before hostilities began. 

If such weaknesses make it impossible to 
recommend the book as a work of sound scho- 
larship or as a totally reliable guide to general 
readers, it none the less has many merits. It is 
always readable and its descriptions of battle, 
especially its treatment of Jutland, are vivid 


and accurate. Its judgments on the relative 
merits of British and German ships and 
weaponry, and the strengths und weaknesses 
of Beatty and Jellicoe, are generally accept- 
able. It deals imaginatively and perceptively 
with the relationship between Fisher and Chur- 
chill and comes to the interesting conclusion 
that the latter’s best work was done before 
1914 and (hat it would have been better for the 
country, the navy and his own reputation if he 
had left office before the war began. 

Considering its importance, the submarine 
war against merchant shipping is given compa- 
ratively little space und although Hough’s 
analysis and criticisms are balanced and fair, he 
is perhaps misleading in writing that after 1917 
the United States Navy “took much of the 
burden of providing patrols and convoy escorts 
off the Royal Navy". Marder's calculation is 
that to the end of the war Britain supplied 70 
percent of the destroyers and 61 percent of the 
cruisers for convoy escorts as compared with 
America's 27 per cent and 35 per cent respec- 
tively. 

A one-volume account of the Great War at 
sea, based on Marder's great work and incor- 
porating and evaluating later research, would 
have met a considerable need as well as provid- 
ing an appropriate tribute to a most disting- 
uished historian. It is sad that Mr Hough has 
not risen to the occasion. 


Cruising destructively 
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' The journal iii question lies in the library of the 
Archbishop of Canterbuiy's palace at Lam- 
beth. It is here printed verbatim for the first 
time, to the best of my knowledge, constituting 
an appendix of thirty-five pages to this book, 
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It is perhaps regrettable that Stephen and 
Elizabeth Usherwood have not, in the main 
body of the book, attempted an analysis ofthe 
venture. They comment in passing upon some 
matters of general interest - shipping, gun- 
nery, seamen’s health and so forth - but they 
make no- comparison between the Lambeth 
journal and the variops other contemporary, 
accounts, nor do they make use of the classic 
modern analyses by Corbett, Oppenheiin and : 
Cniiokshank. The result is a rather limited and 
superficial treatment. 
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Now that military heroes are in fashion once 
again, it is not surprising that publishers should 
go hunting them. They are a highly marketable 
commodity. But material is limited. For many 
years, most of our soldiers have been engaged 
in boring gurrison duties in Germany. No wars, 
no heroes, nothing to take to market. So after 
the twenty or so Falklands books, the trade 
now rummages among old stock like an opti- 
mistic truffle hunter. 

Fashions apart, however, the practitioners 
of irregular warfare are a natural subject for 
popular writing. Special forces soldiers, bice 
fighter pilots, are still identifiable gladiators 
engaged in a limited arena where the individual 
might beat the odds against him. Warfare has 
also evolved in a way which legitimately en- 
hances the military importance of these glad- 
iators. As Michael Howard has argued, their 
actions were on the margins of serious warfare 
during the Second World War. Since 1945 they 
have become the mainstream of armed conflict 
if only because nuclear technology makes the 
alternative too dangerous. 

The latest study, by Barrie Pitt, has much to 
commend it. It is thc story of the SBS in the 
Mediterranean/Aegean campaign during the 
Second World War, perplexingly presented in 
a dust-jacket symbolic of the Falklands. (Sea 
King helicopters and Armalite rifles were not 
yet available in 1943.) The campaign was an 
Intricate ballet of -small troupes which per- 
formed dazzling feats of arms against ridicu- 
lous odds. Mr Pitt contrives to make slrategf 
sense of these Intricacies. \ 

For example, he offers an explanation as to 
why thc Allies made the fatal mistake of 
occupying most of the islands (except the itotf 
important, Rhodes) without first ensuring that 
adequate air cover was on hand, and conse- 
quently losing them again, to the great dew- 
mont of thc inhabitants. For once it was not a 
case of wartime shortages: "The American 
Chiefs of Staff in general, and the 76-yeer-oJa. 
Secretary of Slate for War, Mr Stimson in par- 
ticular, did not wont to see the development 
a campaign in the Aegean. They consideteou 
unnecessary, likely lo antagonize Iheirijnp 
tant ally in the fight against Hitler, Mr _» 
by developing Into a campaign in the Be 
an area which would surely be part °f K 
circle of post-war influence. ^ 

nlng squadrons which had "cleared the 
.waffc from the skies” were ■abruptly « 
drawn. Many anecdotes may bp fa ■ 
students of guerrilla warfare, o at . ■ 
freshing to rediscover them in such a pent**; 
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Touching the botomu 


James McMullen 


fl* Orford-Duden Pictorial English-Japanese 
Dictionary 

Kipp, Oxford University Press. £15. 


pic method of this dictionary is to offer line- 
drawings of a wide range of scenes and sub- 
jects. These are then keyed by numbers to 
tocriptive lists of words in English and 
Japanese, arranged on the same page. Indexes 
iqbolh languages are also provided. The con- 
cept of an English-Japanese dictionary orga- 
nized around pictures sounds promising: some- 
thing ofthe daunting lexical gap between the 
IM languages might be bridged in this way. 
There seem, however, to have been serious 
Aortcomings in die production of the present 
work. The single-volume format imposes a 
drastic degree of selection. Inevitably, it is 
possible to quarrel with the compilers' choice 
in many cases. It seems, for example, a little 
qnjrkish in a dictionary of this scope to illus- 
trate an "involucral calyx with pappus bristles’’ 
(“Meadow Flowers and Wayside Flowers”), 
but to omit altogether reference to the 
common bluebell {scilla nutans) or to the 
primrose, 

More seriously, this dictionary originated in 
a cultural milieu neither English-speaking nor 
Japanese, but is in fact a translation of the 
Orford-Duden Pictorial German- English Dlc- 
tiortflo' (1980). The foreword tells us of 
“numerous modifications” to the German edi- 
tion, but these seem insufficient. Why else, 
when space was so restricted, should the com- 
pilers Include a beer-warmer, a Catholic pro- 
cession, Continental rather than insular Gothic 
architecture, and a whole page devoted to 


sausage-making? Conversely, such English in- 
stitutions as the public house or the game of 
squash go unmentioned. At the same time, 
almost no effort appears to have been made to 
render the vast lexicon describing the Japanese 
world accessible to users. Specifically Japanese 
entries appear to be limited to a Buddhist tem- 
ple, a bell tower, a torii, and a bodhisatlva in 
"Art", and, relegated with embarrassing and 
parochial condescension to "Ethnology", a 
geisha and a samurai. In the last case, it is well 
that the warrior of the German-English ver- 
sion, to all appearances an invader from Mon- 
golia, has been replaced with something more 
historically accurate. It would have been even 
better if the description "padded armour" 
(tsumemono o shita yoroi ) keyed to this illus- 
tration had also been revised. 

That said, it is to be hoped that in the tech- 
nological sections, beyond this reviewer’s com- 
petence, less distortion is at work. If so, this 
dictionary should meet a genuine need. The 
line-drawings themselves seem as clear as 
might be hoped for, some of those depicting 
children even having a certain charm. There 
are some eccentricities. In the "Restaurant” 
section, for instance, the tankard of beer held 
by a rather underfed-looking figure is explicitly 
identified as his “meal of the day" ( higawari 
rydri). It is doubtful also whether the draughts- 
man, who was presumably German, possessed 
much understanding of cricket, here consigned 
to the bottom left-hand corner of "Ball Games 
II". The illustration shows a wicket and three 
players, remarkably in the style of Glen Bax- 
ter. The batsman stands in an odd posture, 
apparently executing a delicate glance 10 leg, 
while the wicket-keeper aggressively threatens 
to punch him over the stumps. Both wear 
strange caps. Baxter, one suspects, would 
supply a caption such as “Wolfgang remained 


calm in the face of the unsporting menaces of 
the St Botolph players.” 

The Japanese equivalents for English identi- 
fications also fail to inspire much confidence. It 
is true, such is the accelerated penetration of 
the Japanese language by English in recent 
years, that much is simply transliteration into 
katakana of the English. It is no great surprise 
that “zap flap" ("Aircraft") is rendered as zap- 
pufurappu , or that most of the Japanese in the 
"Bathing Beach” section, including btchi-hat- 
10 , bikini-toppu, bikini- botomu, is similarly 
formed. Even here, however, there is careless- 
ness. For example under "Jewellery", pendan- 
to iyaringu (13) has become transposed with 
iyaringu (11) itself. There are mistakes too 
with Japanese words as opposed to English 
loan vocabulary. It is misleading, for instance, 
to give saien ("vegetable garden”) as the 
equivalent of “allotment”; "card catalogue" 
should be translated by mokuroku rather than 
sakuin, which normally refers to the index of a 
book; and "love-lies-bleeding" is in Japanese 
senninkoku rather than senningiku, which 
would presumably place it among the coni- 
positae . 

Students of Japanese develop intense rela- 
tionships with their dictionaries. If a dictionary 
fails to acquire the authority of, say, Moro- 
hashi Tetsuji’s great Dai Kan-Wa jiten or the 
new Shdgakkan Nihon kokugo daijiten , its 
very shortcomings may endear it to users, who 
may find the long hours of dictionary-bashing 
enlivened by an adversarial or satirical rela- 
tionship with the lexicographers. The Oxford- 
Duden Pictorial English-Japanese Dictionary is 
of this second order, and seems destined unin- 
tentionally to divert its users. Or was it perhaps 
intended to do so from the start? The bodhi- 
sattva in "Art V" is making an unmistakable 
though iconographically incongruous wink. 


Sticking to the rules 
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English-speaking students of French are often 
™wrted to consult grammars intended for 
fonch people, and it is obviously important 
m they should continue to do so from time to 
Yerthe exercise is of limited value, for 
\ftwh grammarians (and who can blame 
fkntf) make their own presuppositions and do 
Nf write with the needs of speakers of another 
in mind. Hence tho exasperation of 
students who try to discover from , say, 
^hwisse’s Le Bon Usage just what the differ- 
*■*!*. between e’est and tl est (a problem 
“itfBbly dealt with, Incidentally, on pages. 
; of the present work). 

•-CjWsfc grammars of French are of. course 
but there is at present none in existence 
y^ tompare with this new reference 
... p 081 ; ter sheer comprehensiveness, clarity 
: understanding of the student’s 

, r r* 8 ! arid awareness, at every'leveli or prob-' 
, trarispoMtion from tile dne language to 

• ■•J^her. The authors’ 1 linguistic orientation 
: accurate analysis of grammatical 

i/S^Jha.-wjjile their constant preoccupa- 
. .’ v ^| w jh, diftereSt 'level8 of style and .with the 
1 “j^tept^s between the written and the 
: ^.ftfWgnage caters admirably for the stu- 
brought up bn a narrowly 
. ^Wi diet; . niloht . othftrwise denv to 
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or query. The treatment of such major themes 
as tense and mood is outstanding, but.secon- 
dary matters too, such as the position of the 
adjective and of the adverb, are treated not 
only thoroughly but with considerable original- 
ity. Part Five, which takes in ail the elements 
described in the earlier parts, has the added 
refinement of a special chapter on “textual 
organization In written French", and yet 
another on “the organization of spoken 
French". Morphological tables of course have 
to be Included in any comprehensive grammar , 
and there is not much room for originality in 
that area, but this section too is helpfully 
arranged and admirably clear. 

It is, however, a sad fact that the piore one 
says or writes, the more one lays oneself open 
to error, and there are certainly some criticisms 
which must be made so that they may be taken 
Into account in a later edition, One not un- 
important feature of this grammar is that in 
order to make more acceptable some of the 
many irregularities and anomalies of Modern 

French, the authors have, wherever they consi- 
dered it helpful, offered a brief historical ex- 
planation. They have not done so consistently, 
however. Thus, thbugh. the he^itent gender of , 
let gens top 9, 269)* i 

terms/ the straMge’behftvioiii df the adverbjfil 

touf-so often greeted with frank incredulity by 
students who for some reason have not been 
taught It at school - is not given the historical 
explanation which would have made it (margi- 
nally) more acceptable. It must be spld, too, 
that tome of the historical Information^ offered 
is not Accurate: Thus, p 6, the suffix^-erse 
(according to the word t6 which it IS added) 
derives in . fact from two ditttrpnt Latin suf- 
fixes, not one; p 13, the statement that the * . 
characterizing plurality was originally the mark 
of the nominatiVesingular easel* 
conceived! p 55, the stressed rife does not de 
rive from a Latin dative; p 66. the Pf°^ u ®g , 
does not derive from unde; p 146, the -true 
; explanation for the use of the subjimctive after 
aprte qite is a historical ond w !^ b J s 5,^ . 
more subtle than "analogy m , 

_ . _ n 1 an-1 the . use ' of the ; infinitive in 

SSvss tfesss^ 

. &nall*. while what U. ^ted , 


fectly correct as It stands, the authors? general 
preoccupation with other possibilities and styl- 
istic registers might-have led them to say a little 
more. Thus the Statement (p 47, note 1) that 
second is “normally used when the count does 
.not go beyond two" does not tell the reader 
whether It is actually wrong to use deuxiime in 
the same circumstances, eg, in the frequently 
observable la deuxitme tnoUld du slide. .The ■ 
remark on p 68 about soi-disant could be taken 
to Imply that pritendu cannot be used of per- 
sons. On pp 173-4 the discussion of devoir, 
though it shows awareness of translation prob- 
lems, does not include the negative use illus- 
trated by rife ne doit pas itre iris Intelligente , 
corresponding to “she can't be very bright". If, 
as stated on p 304, "pish rarely used iq contem- 
porary French, pire being used instead”, it is 
only fair to add that de mal en pis is correct 
while de mien pire is not; On pp 290-302, in the . 
otherwise admirable discussion ofthe effect of 
position bd the meaning of adverbs, dvidtm- 
ment and natttrellemenl, by virtue of their very 
high frequency, surely deserved to be singled 

out - . . 

Exposition and argument can : rarely oe 


Independent clause (and far be It Erom me to 
dispute it), why does ilfaut have to be “under- 
. stood” in qu’U s’en allle on p 133? In Gjdo’s //■ 

, serhblait que noitsdemeumssions immobiles y il 
. coiild legitimately be argued that the imperfect 
subjunctive does not “express the unreal”, for 

■ semblait has surely already done so. The use of 
flie stibjunctiye here is Just another ' care of . 
servitude grammaticafe: one might as Swell 

. claim that in It faiit qite Je-sois prit *- the Boy 
■Scout motto -r $ois l} expresses'*, obligation. : 

' : The classified bibliography at |he end of the . 
voiuineV jrith its brief but opposite comments, 

should pfoye extremely useful . Jt is unfortUD- 
ate though that ^nte ^iiite Important special; 
Izbd works referred to elsewhere in the book , 
. aqd hot featiuiftjg in thd.blbllography are given ; 
Inadequate references. • 

.v; : S'uph comments and reservations as these, 
hovrever. do not ajter the fact that we oWe a 
:*/ tontidejable debt ofgriitiiude to Anne Judge 
r arid F=' G- Heafey for a scholhrly work bf refer- 
7 eri«: WWch is unlikely to be supersedbd for ‘a 

■ great many years to come. 
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